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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


O FORM an intelligent forecast of the results of next Tues- 
day’s elections, is at ask more difficult than the election fore- 
caster has ordinarily to grapple. The truth is the fore- 

casting of elections with any degree of accuracy has grown more 
and more difficult for several years past for the floating vote that 
owns no allegiance to party, that does not advertise its drift from 
one party to another, but moves silently and irresistibly has been 
growing larger and larger. And as this vote has grown, the vote 
upon which no tab can be kept, the professional politicians and 
election forecasters have been left more and more at sea. 








After the collapse of the greenback movement in 1878-79, a 
collapse brought about by fusion with the Democracy, party lines 
were, for several years, sharply drawn, the voting population was 
almost equally divided between the Republican and Democratic 
parties, the independent vote was small and elections turned upon 
the change of a very few votes. Thus it was in the elections of 
1880 and 1884. But in the following years dissatisfaction among 
voters grew. The comparatively prosperous years of 1881-2 
were followed by years of falling prices, shrinking profits and 
dullness. This led to growing discontent among a large class of 
voters, a discontent that gathered strength rapidly after the 
elections of 1884. Many looked to the election of Mr. Cleveland 
and the inauguration of his policy of tariff reform to bring better 
times to the workman, and when his election was followed not 
by better times but by increasing industrial dullness, the pairing 
down of the earnings of wage earners, both through cuts in 
wages and enforced idleness, there come a revulsion of feeling 
against the party of Cleveland. Then followed a drift of voters 
back to the Republican party and the election of Harrison. 

But to those who built great hopes of trade revival upon the 
election of Mr. Harrison the election was a disappointment. The 
little improvement of industrial canditions in 1889 and 90 was 
not what voters were led to expect and so there was discontent. 
The result was that the increasing number of voters dissatisfied 


with conditions as they found them and turning first to - 


Democratic party and then to Republican party for relief, but only 
to find both wanting in the ability to give that relief, became dis- 
gusted with both old parties and ready to turn to a new party for 
relief. 

Then it was that the Farmers Alliance came on the scene as 
a political force, gathering together and organizing those of the 
farmers who had the spirit to seek remedies for the unsatisfactory 
conditions under which they labored and the courage to break 
old party ties. To the Farmers Alliance the labor forces were 
soon attracted, and forming an alliance the Peoples party was 
born. And to the Peoples party in 1892 gathered over one mil- 
lion of men. In the same year many dissatisfied with conditions 
as they found them but scarcely knowing of the existence of the 
Peoples party, men who had supported the Republican party in 
1888 turned to the Democratic party and again elected Mr. 
Cleveland only to experience an accentuation of the evil times to 
a degree undreamed of. And consequently disgust and discon- 
tent among voters grew until it was no longer a question of 
counting the independent vote by thousands but by hundreds of 
thousands. 


NEITHER of the old parties being inclined to take the steps 
alone capable of bringing the much sought relief and return of 
prosperity, the turning of voters from one to the other and the 
entrusting of first one and then the other with power, availed 
nothing to our producing classes and neither party gained more 
than the momentary allegiance of those dissatisfied with the con- 
ditions under which they labored, for of such allegiance neither 
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proved itself worthy, both showed themselves to be unworthy. 
So the drift was away from these old parties and into a new, the 
Peoples. And if the Peoples party had not had the misfortune 
to lose its identity in 1896, through fusion, it would to-day be the 
recognized party of the people, a party promising them relief and 
assured of an early triumph over the moneyed oligarchy, whether 
represented by Republican or Democratic party. 

But on the rocks of fusion, rocks that disrupted it and 
scattered its members, the Peoples party ran in 1896. And the 
result is that with its forces scattered, disrupted, it was in no 
condition to wage an aggressive and winning fight in the Congres- 
sional campaigns of this year. All that it has been able to do is 
to clear itself of the wrecking rocks of fusion, again place itself 
on the high seas steering the straight course of principle and so 
put itself in position for regathering its scattered members and 
waging a vigorous fight in 1900. But the result of fusion was to 
eliminate the Peoples party from cutting a figure for itself in the 
elections of 1898 and add greatly to the vote without a party. 

And it is upon this vote, a vote that is enormous, that hangs 
the outcome of the elections. If we could discern the drift of this 
vote we could forecast the election results with great accuracy. But 
the drift of this vote, a vote that is disgusted with the Republican 
party and equally so with the Democratic, is hard to determine. 
And for our part we do not much care whether it drifts one way 
or the other, for between the success of the Democratic party or 
the Republican party, when the success of neither means the 
overthrow of the moneyed oligarchy, we have little choice. But 
upon this independent vote, an iudependent vote so large that its 
drift may overturn the majority of a quarter of a million given 
in New York State in 1896 for Mr. McKinley and a plurality of 
300,000 given for him in Pennsylvania and put those states in the 
Democratic column in 1898, the election will turn. 


Wuat then will be the drift of this independent vote? He 
who can correctly solve this question can make a correct forecast of 
the results of the election. And here let it be remarked that this 
independent vote is not all by any means, especially in the East, 
populistic but that much of it is plutocratic in its leanings. Thus 
the great body of the gold Democrats who must be regarded as 
constituting a very considerable part of the present independent 
vote have decidedly plutocratic leanings and this body of voters, 
especially in the East and where most numerous, is largely sup- 
porting the Democratic ticket. 

Then there is another large number of independent voters 
who are guided in the casting of their votes by their satisfaction 
or the reverse with existing conditions. This body of voters, not 
very clear in their own minds as to what policy should be pur- 


_ sued to lead us out of the darkness of depression into the light 


and hopefulness and prosperity, having no very definite grasp of 
the policies advocated by the different parties, but very clear on 
one point, namely, that they want prosperity and very deter- 
mined to hold the party that is in power responsible for the want 
of prosperity if there is want, may be depended upon to register 
by their votes approval of the party in power if they are satisfied 
with present conditions, condemnation if they are not. And in 
1896 this body of floating voters largely supported Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, for the conditions of trade and industry under the 
administration of Mr. Cleveland were very bad and they natur- 
ally voted their condemnation of the Democratic party under 
whose rule we experienced such bad times and which party this 
class of voters held responsible for such hard times. 

Thus there were two great bodies of floating voters who sup- 
ported the Republican ticket in 1896. And the first of these 
bodies, the gold Democrats, is now quite generally supporting the 
Democratic tickets, while the second may be counted upon to do 
the same if they are dissatisfied with existing conditions. 


A THIRD body: of now floating voters, however, those with 





populistic leanings, supported the Democratic tickets very gener- 
ally in 1896 but will not next Tuesday. And these voters who 
were once aligned in the Peoples party, some of whom are sup- 
porting the Populist tickets now in the field, some of whom will 
support the Republican candidates from a desire to give a death 
blow to fusion, some of whom will abstain from voting, are very 
numerous in the West, more numerous than the gold Democrats 
and the unreasoning voters who vote against the party in power 
whenever they are dissatisfied with existing conditions. More- 
over, as the Democrats of the West have quite generally reaffirmed 
their belief in free silver coinage the gold Democrats have not 
returned to the Democratic fold with that unanimity that they 
have in the East. 

So in the West we may look for Democratic losses, in the 
East for Democratic gains. And Democratic successes in the 
East will mean the appearance of gold Democrats in Congress ; 
Democratic losses in the West, the loss of silver Congressmen. 
The result in that case would be a strengthening of the gold 
wing and a weakening of the silver wing of Democracy so that 
even if the elections should leave the Republicans in a minority 
in Congress it is not probable that they will put the silver Con- 
gressmen in a majority. 

Now it is just possible that we may be mistaken in this fore- 
cast, for ex-President Harrison, in a letter to Indianians calling 
upon them to vote down free silver by electing the Republican can- 
didates, declares that the country is in a highly prosperous con- 
dition. And if so it is most probable that voters will be satisfied 
with existing conditions and the large body of independent voters 
who are guided in casting their votes by their satisfaction or the 
reverse with existing conditions vote their approval of the admin- 
istration for bringing prosperity and not their condemnation for 
failure to bring prosperity. And prosperity Mr. Harrison is 
certain that we are enjoying, for he writes ‘‘ that it would be a 

distinct injury to the state of Indiana if, in a year so 
prosperous as this, a majority of our people should vote for the 
free coinage of silver.’’ And again: ‘‘ The apparant settlement 
of the free silver issue, in 1896 contributed immensely to bring the 
prosperity which we now enjoy, to give confidence to capital and 
to secure work and wages in good money to the workingman.”’ 

If this is all so the Republican party is surely worthy of sup- 
port, and doubtless such support will not be wanting, for if the 
independent voters who have skipped from one party to another, 
have voted one party after another into power with the hope of 
gaining prosperity, have really attained what they sought, prosper- 
ity, they will surely register by their votes their approval of the 
present administration. But we fancy they have not felt that 
prosperity and so they will be disposed to vote their condemna- 
tion, not approval of the Republican party. If what we now 
have is prosperity we fancy our people would like some other 
kind. 


Our of 346 Democratic Congressional conventions held this 
year 222 endorsed the Chicago platform and free silver and 124 
dodged the question. Thus we see that the free silver wing of 
the Democratic party was uppermost in nearly twice as many 
Congressional conventions as the gold wing. It is further 
pointed out that of the 124 conventions in which the question 
was dodged 57 were held in Pennsylvania and New York. In 
these two states every effort is being made to bring the gold Dem- 
ocrats back into the party fold, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say to bring the Democracy of those states back to the 
position held by the gold Democrats. But however we may put 
it the undoubted fact is that the gold Democrats, both in New 
York and Pennsylvania, have gone back into the party, which be 
it said they captured before they went back, almost in a body. 

The Democratic conventions in both states ignored the Chi- 
cago platform and the question of free silver. Mr. Van Wyck, 
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candidate for Governor in New York, steadfastly refuses to con- 
sider national questions, while Mr. Jenks, Democratic gubernato- 
rial candidate in Pennsylvania, and having a show to win because 
of revolt against the misrule of the Quay machine, has gone one 
step further to expressly declare that his election would not be a 
victory for free trade or free silver but would ‘‘simply mean 
economy and reform in state affairs,’’ and that if elected he would 
in no way use his influence as Governor, or permit the power of 
the state government to be used in a way to keep the Pennsylva- 
nia state democracy in line for free silver in 1900. 

‘* My election,’’ he writes, ‘‘ should not and shall not be 
used to affect the next Presidential election or the issues which 
may then arise, so farasI can prevent.’’ In other words he does 
not regard the Democratic party of Pennsylvania as wedded to 
silver and proclaims his purpose to raise no hand against the 
selection of a gold delegation to represent the state at the next 
Democratic national convention, but rather by keeping his hands 
off to keep open the path to the selection of such a delegation if 
the state Democracy wills such selection. 

With the hearty joining of the gold Democrats in the Jenks 
campaign the fight has narrowed down between Jenks and the 
Quay candidate, Mr. Stone, with the odds favoring the latter. 
Dr. Swallow is no longer a serious contestant for first honors. 


Ir Is inevitable that a fight such as that in Pennsylvania and 
marked by a tremendous Republican bolt against the nominees of 
the party for state offices, a bolt as an effective protest against 
boss rule or misrule, should have some effect on the national 
contest, for it is certain that many Republicans who bolt their 
state ticket will, through indifference or carelessness, fail to vote 
for the congressional nominees of the party. And for this reason 
the Republican bolt may cause the loss of one or two congres- 
sional districts that would not otherwise be lost. 

Of course there are other influences than satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with existing industrial conditions that may effect 
the minds and the voting of that body of independent voters who 
have been drifting around from the support of one old party to 
the support of the other ; discontented and disgusted with both, 
aiming to vote out the party that fails to bring them prosperity, 
vote in the party that will. Thus partizan appeals to their 
patriotism, appeals to uphold the hands of the Administration 
in the negotiations with Spain, declarations that failure to so 
uphold, failure to elect a Republican Congress, might lead to a 
stiffening up of the resistance of Spain to our demands, the 
breaking off of negotiations and the resumption of hostilities 
may effect such voters greatly. Such appeals Col. Roosevelt is 
making much use of in New York. 

And, on the other hand, the incompetent management of 
our War Department that caused the death of many soldiers, an 
incompetence that is being very successfully covered up it is 
true, may nevertheless lead some men to vote a condemnation of 
the Administration who would otherwise vote an approval. The 
War Department mismanagement that led to the death by disease 
of eleven men out of every thousand enlisted men, and in camps 
in our country, cannot be condoned. Some would defend the 
War Department by belittling this loss, by asserting that the death 
rate was small for an army incamp. ‘The Philadelphia /xguirer 
goes so far as to say that the loss of eleven per- thousand in the 
space of six months ‘‘is far less than the normal death rate in 
any large city for the same space of time.’’ But the soldiers 
enlisted were young men, out of those who volunteered all were 
sifted who were sickly or weak, and consequently those enlisted 
were healthy young men whose death rate under normal condi- 
tions would be practically nil. 


THE Spanish Peace Commissioners having provisionally 
acceded to our demands in regard to Cuba and Puerto Rico, which 





were simply that they should get their troops out of Cuba bag 
and baggage, acknowledge that the sovereignty of Spain over 
the island had lapsed and leave us to do with the island, free of 
all insular debt, what we might choose, and in regard to Puerto 
Rico absolutely cede that island to the United States, our Peace 
Commissioners, on Monday last, presented our demands or rather 
ultimatum in regard to the Philippines, namely, the cession of 
all the islands, the United States agreeing to pay that part of the 
Philippine debt that had been contracted for the benefit of the 
islanders and for which there is something of value to show as 
sundry public works. 

These terms struck Spain as hard and she feigns to regard 
their asking as a violation of the peace protocol. And it does 
appear that M. Cambon, Minister of France to the United States, 
and who signed the protocol on behalf of Spain, and also M. 
Delcasse, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, through whom the 
terms of the protocol were transmitted to Madrid, believed that 
such protocol guaranteed to Spain the continuance of sovereignty 
over the Philippines under such conditions, such form of govern- 
ment, such guarantees of reform and good government as might 
be mutually agreed upon by the Peace Commisioners of the two 
countries. What is more a reading of the protocol shows that it 
was fairly open to such interpretation and the correctness of such 
interpretation can be fairly argued from the protocol itself. Thus 
it is pointed out that the protocol explicitly demanded the sur- 
render of Cuba and Puerto Rico and Guam, and it is asked why, 
if the protocol meant we were to have the Philippines, it was not 
equally explicit in regard to them. Surely it was fairly to be 
assumed that as we did not explicitly demand the surrender of 
the Philippines in the protocol such surrender was not contem- 
plated. Thus is the Spanish case presented. 


BuT it is undeniably true that the interpretation placed 
upon the protocol by Americans with regard to the Philippines 
and from the very beginning was very different. The protocol 
read that the government, the disposition of the Philippines was 
to be determined by a Peace Commission to meet in Paris. And 
disposition meant future ownership ; what else could it mean? 

So was the protocol read in America. Among all our news- 
paper exchanges we remember only one that placed upon the 
protocol the interpretation that Spain gives to it and curiously 
enough that one was from a Spanish environment down in New 
Mexico. And the fact that our demands in regard to Cuba and 
Puerto Rico were explicit and not so with regard to the Philip- 
pines needed no explanation to Americans. We were indefinite 
in regard to the future of the Philippines and put off the dis- 
position of the question—and here isa use of the word disposition 
in the way the Spanish understood it—to the future simply 
because Mr. McKinley had not made up his mind as to what to 
do with them and was not prepared to makea decision. And 
so the postponement of the decision to the meeting of the Peace 
Commission. And having made up his mind that we want them 
all, that our duties to the Tagals of Luzon who have been in 
insurrection against Spain, make it necessary that we take the 
island of Luzon, that we cannot govern that island to advantage 
if surrounded by islands in a constant state of unrest and that 
therefore we must take them all, the demand is presented along 
with the promise to pay that part of the Philippine debt as was 
contracted for the benefit of the Philippines. 


THis promise has excited very considerable antagonism in 


the United States and awakened no favorable response in Spain. 


As an abstract proposition it is equitable and just, as a practical 
proposition it is meaningless. The Philippine debt amounts to 
about $40,000,000 and is only about two years old. It grew out 
of the Tagal rebellion. This rebellion cut inte the revenues of 
the islands and the extended military operations to suppress it 
caused expenditures to run up. The result was a deficit and the 
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issue of these bonds to make it good. Obviously such deficit 
grew out of war, grew put of expenditures incurred not in the 
building of public works but in the effort to suppress rebellion. 
And so the bonds must be considered as issued by the Spaniards 
to raise money to put down the rebellion. Only a very small 
sum, perhaps a million or two dollars derived from the sale of 
these bonds was used in the erection of works of benefit and 
value to the Philippines and we are not at all sure but that the 
money for such works was really provided out of revenues but 
diverted for. military expenses. And in that event the bonds 
used directly to pay for public works were really used to pay 
military expenses. But at most the sum that we would be re- 
quired to pay under our offer is small, a mere fillip, and the offer 
to pay such bonds though a concession to the Spaniards that is 
just is a mere nothing. 

Iv 1s to be presumed that Spain, inasmuch as she cannot 
help herself, will concede our demands in regard to the Philip- 
pines and that those islands will come into our possession. Then 
the question will arise :—What to do with them? What we 
ought to do, not only for their own benefit but out of considera- 
for our own welfare, is to encourage the people to erect a Repub- 
lic. And if they are not now fitted to successfully form a Repub- 
lic to govern them with a view to gradually fitting them to 
govern themselves and undertake the formation of a Republic. 
In the words of Senator Chandler, of New Hampshire, ‘‘ we 
ought to give, the Philippines, if possible, the blessings of 
religious liberty and self government as we have given them [he 


_ might have added promised] to Cuba.’’ This is what we ought 


to do. What we will do is another question. 


It sEEMS that France, recognizing that her position with 
regard to the occupation of Fashoda by Major Marchand is of 
itself quite untenable, has raised the whole Egyptian question. 
Hence the great activity in the British arsenals in preparation for 
war, for surely if France raises such question she must be backed 
by Russia and must mean war unless, indeed, she raises such 
question merely as a cover for the withdrawal pf Marchand from 
Fashoda. If France does seriously raise the Egyptian question 
which means a demand upon England to evacuate Egypt and 
endeavors to force compliance with such demand war must 
follow, for, though England entered into a convention with 
France for the evacuation of Egypt many years ago, evacuation 
was put off again and again, with France periodically protesting, 
until finally England gave up all thought of evacuation, came to 
consider the compact with France to have lapsed with time 
and now regards Egypt as one of her permanent possessions, 

It is indeed true that England has no right in Egypt save 
that which possession gives, but long and undisputed possession 
after a time gives title. And it is such a title to Egypt that 


Britain now practically asserts, that France denies. Clearly the | 


British title is but one of might, possession. And denying such 
title France asserts that right is superior to might. But though 
France has protested at frequent intervals against the continued 
occupation of Egypt by Britain it cannot be gainsaid that to act 
now tardily after years of British possession and insist that pos- 
session cease would look very much like picking a quarrel. 


THE Egyptian question was originally one of debt. The 
Khedive was induced to tax his resources and credit to such an 
extent to build the Suez Canal that Egypt was driven npon the 
shoals of bankruptcy. Payments on Egyptian bonds that had 
been sold in France and England to a large amount were passed 
and the bondholders clamored for governmental assistance to 
secure them from loss. The finances of Egypt were mixed in 
hopeless Oriental confusion ; it was evident that if the bond- 
holders were to get anything there would have to be a general 





house cleaning anda remodelling of the tax system. As it was 
the tax system was so oppressive as to crush the life out of the 
country and yet yield but a meagre income while the waste of 
public moneys was appalling. 

So the bondholders demanded that the finances of Egypt be 
put under foreign direction, that‘the Khedive be virtually de- 
posed. And the wish of the bondholders was complied with. 
France and England moved to protect the interests of the bond- 
holders. Thus were the seeds of the Egyptian question laid. In 
brief this is the story: France and England got Egypt into 
debt, then seized Egypt to secure the debt. Thus there came a 
joint occupation of Egypt. Finally France tired and drew out 
demanding that England follow according to the terms of the 
compact of occupatioa. 

But England refused, still refuses, and so has become virtual 
lord of Egypt. And she has conducted her stewardship in the 
interest of the bondholders with most marvellous success. 
The whole system of taxation was remodelled, the most oppres- 
sive features eliminated without reducing revenues. And those 
revenues once collected were not squandered. All that could be 
saved after paying the bondholders their interest atfd the cost of 
government, was spent upon public works of marked utility. 
The system of irrigation was wonderfully improved, so that the 
productive power of Egypt grew. And then population grew as 
it had not for ages, taxes yielded more and more, the bondholders 
were protected and got their due, but Britain refused to evacuate. 
Evacuation, it was said, would sacrifice too many interests, so 
evacuation was postponed, and as British interests have grown 
thought of evacuation has been dismissed. So demand for evac- 
uation by France means diplomatic refusal by England, insistence 
by France resistance by England, and effort to enforce evacuation 
war. 


WHILE Frenchmen have been shaking their fists at perfidious 
Albion, but never without tasting of the bitterest gall, and never 
free from the irritating and galling knowledge that unless Russia 
supports them they must humiliate themselves before Britain if 
Britain demands and humbly submit to British dictation their 
humor has not been improved by the assertions and hints in their 
own Court of Cassation as to the fearful rottenness of the general 
staff of the French army, of the soldiers whom Frenchmen have 
worshipped. The Court of Cassation has proceeded in the Dreyfus 
case most cautiously, one step at a time. If only some way could 
be found for showing the innocence of Dreyfus and exonerating 
him of the odious charge resting upon him without parading 
before Europe the rottenness, the corruption that seems to per- 
meate the staff officers of the French army, perhaps the court 
would move faster and with less hesitation with the Dreyfus case. 
The court seems to stand appalled at the exposures of crime that 
apparently must come with a revision of the Dreyfus case, 
exposures that will drag down into graves or cells of opprobrium 
many men of the highest standing in France. So the court 
moves slowly, with great circumspection, but let it be said to its 
credit it responds to the call of duty painful as itis. Retrial of 
Dreyfus it has not yet ordered but an examination of the evidence 
upon which he was convicted it has undertaken. So is there 
promise that justice will assert itself over injustice, honesty 
above corruption, innocence over forgery. — 

The investigation is not made more easy by the champion- 
ship of Dreyfus’ cause by the British press, for the mere fact that 
British believe one thing is sufficient to induce Frenchmen to 
believe the opposite. But it seems that truth will out even though 
many skeletons may be uncovered. Meanwhile Paris rests on 
the verge of a volcano and M. Dupuy, the prime minister, will be 
called upon to exert all his art to guide the ship of state through 
the troubled waters that must be passed before a smooth sailing 


, can be reached. 
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WITHIN a year the United States has obtained from abroad 
about $140,000,000 of gold and still exchanges rule in our favor, 
while gold continues to flow towards our shores. And that it 
does not come in large volume is due entirely to the large sale of 
American securities by European holders, a sale that provides 
the means for settling the great merchandise balances that are 
being built up in our favor and in excess of all charges against 
such balances. The securities dumped on our markets the big 
bankers, backed up by the banks, take up and thus hold the price. 
Thus we have the explanation of an expansion in the loan 
accounts of the New York banks of from $635,000,000 on Octo- 
ber 1st to $667,000,000 on October 29th, an increase of $32,000,- 
ooo in loans in four weeks. Commenting on this the Philadel- 
phia Press asserts that ‘‘ this expansion really measures the strik- 
ing fact that New York, in the present stringency abroad, has 
been loaning on a larger scale to European purchasers of Ameri- 
can exports.’’ But considering the sale of securities to us and 
the making of loans by the banks upon such securities we would 
say this expansion means hardly loaning by us to foreigners but 
rather the paying of debts held by foreigners. 

While we have gained gold at an unparalleled rate during 
the last year the banks of Europe have lost in the aggregate 
about $100,000,000, of which the Imperial Bank of Russia has 
lost $68,000,000, and the Bank of France the greater part of the 
balance. 








MR. DEPEW’ S REMEDY FOR MONOPOLY. 


HERE are just two ways togetrich. One isto produce more 
wealth than you consume, to earn more than you spend. 
The other is to despoil other men of the fruits of their toil, 
to steal more than you spend. Of course, one may grow rich by 
inheritance, but this does not impeach the correctness of the 
above statement, for the riches that one may inherit must be 
originally gathered in one or the other or both of these ways, 
gathered by one who has profited from his labor and industry and 
without doing injury to mortal man or by one who has profited 
by despoiling others of the fruits of their toil. And again one 
may get rich, and honestly rich, though having no direct hand in 
the production of wealth. But when we state there are but two 
ways to get rich and that one of these is to produce wealth, pro- 
duce more wealth than you consume, we do not look upon wealth 
production and wealth producers in a narrow sense. We consider 
those who by their labors contribute to the production of wealth by 
others to be as much wealth producers as those who toil on farm, in 
mine, in factory or in mill, directly employed in the production of 
wealth. The products of farm must be exchanged for those of mine 
and factory and the men who make a business of effecting these 
exchanges, and thus relieve the farmer and miner and factory 
hand from the labor thatthe making of such exchanges, the car- 
riage, the storage, the marketing of goods necessitates, contribute 
to the production of wealth perhaps more effectively than if they 
spent their energies toiling on farm, in mine, or in factory, con- 
tribute by relieving others from toil that they would otherwise 
have to do, and thereby aid in the production of wealth by 
enabling the actual producers of wealth to devote their whole 
energies to such production and thereby produce more wealth 
than they otherwise could. 

And again does the man who devotes his time to organizing 
industry, to showing others how to labor to greatest advantage, 
to the development of new machinery, to the study of sciences and 
deciphering of the ways to turn the locks and bars to nature’s 
inexhaustible reservoirs of wealth whereby the labor of man may 
be made more productive, rightly belongs to the wealth pro- 
ducers for he aids others to produce wealth, perhaps more effec- 
tively contributes to the production of wealth than he could if 








directly applying his muscle and brain to the production of 
wealth. And so also as entitled to be classed among the wealth 
producers is the preceptor of the young, he who devotes his time 
not to directly producing wealth, but by fitting others to produce 
wealth, by imparting that education whereby others may be 
directed and learn to direct themselves so that their labor will be 
productive of greatest results contributes infinitely to the produc- 
tion of wealth. 

Thus the merchant and the carrier, whether teamster or 
railroad employee, the inventor and the teacher, contribute by 
their labors to the production of wealth even as the farmer or 
miner or factory hand, for by their labor, by relieving the farmer 
and miner and manufacturer of labors inseparable from the 
exchange of their products or by teaching them how to direct 
their labor so as to give greater results they aid such actual pro- 
ducers in the production of wealth. And to the extent that 
merchant and carrier, inventor and teacher render aid, to the 
extent that their labors add to the production of wealth they are 
entitled to reward. They contribute to the promotion of the 
general welfare, to society, and to the extent that they contribute, 
no more, no less, society is owing them. So if these men spend 
less than they contribute to society and society pays them, they 
may gather accumulations and grow rich, as may those directly 
engaged in the production of wealth and who produce more than 
they consume, in a way that will injure no man but will be of a 
benefit to mankind. Riches so accumulated make for the weal 
and greatness of nations, make for progress, for all that we call 
civilization, excite the envy of none for they are attainable by all, 
are but the rewards of labor and industry, and their gathering is 
to be encouraged, not frowned upon, by all who look for an 
uplifting of the human race that is the promise of our govern- 
ment and to which no limits can be set. 

But this way of getting rich is not quick enough to suit cer- 
tain sordid individuals who believe in the old maxim of “‘ get 
rich, honestly if you can, dishonestly if you must, but get rich.”’ 
And as such great irregularities have crept into our industrial 
body and been tolerated, if not recognized, in our body politic that 
the getting of riches honestly is next to impossible, the tempta- 
tion to get rich dishonestly has become stronger and stronger, so 
strong that few can resist when the opportunity offers. Special 
privileges that can be had at the price of dishonesty are the 
making of great fortunes and the undoing of those who strive to 
gather fortunes without compounding with dishonesty or cor- 
rupting those whose duty it is to serve the public equally. And 
here we refer not alone to the corruption of .fhosé-men in the 
public service but to the corruption of the managers of semi- 
public corporations, as the railroads, through whom special privi- 
leges, special freight rates are bought. 

The man who enjoys a special freight rate has an advantage 
over his competitors, he can undersell them, perhaps bankrupt 
and ruin them and so gain a monopoly of the markets. And 
bankrupting his competitors the way opens to gathering their 
savings, to reaping the fruits of their labor by buying up their 
wrecked properties. Having a monopoly and the advantage of 
special rates he can turn those wrecks into profitable properties, 
so reap large gains and build up a fortune ; the railroad stock- 
holders betrayed by the managers trusted with the management 
of their interests, but sacrificing those interests to give special 
advantages to some favored individual, and the people who pur- 
chase the product of him who is given a monopoly and enabled 
to charge monopoly prices footing the bill. And the railroad 
manager betrays his trust for gain, because he is offered a divi- 
sion of the fruits of his dishonesty. So do we have compounding 
with dishonesty, and while this continues the producer dependent 
upon the railroads and refusing to so compound cannot succeed, 
for he cannot meet those who do on the same footing, must labor 
under a disadvantage. Thus it is that dishonesty paves the way 
to success, honesty to failure, and what wonder that dishonesty 
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wins a greater place for itself, that of the two and only possible 
ways of getting rich, one of which is to profit from the fruits of 
one’s toil and without doing injury to any man, the other to 
profit by despoiling one’s fellow-men, the latter grows more 
general. 

Of the ways to get rich by stealing the vulgar way of the 
pickpocket and housebreaker is not overly popular for it does not 
give great promise of success. But there is an aristocratic way 
of stealing infinitely more successful and, into the bargain, emi- 
nently respectable. This way is the way of the moneyed 
oligarchy, the railroad magnates who on salaries of a few 
thousand a year have grown in an astonishingly short space of 
time into millionaires, of the monopolies and trusts and combines 
that divide great fortunes squeezed from the investor in railroad 
securities, on the one hand—the innocent investor upon whom 
falls the loss of freight discriminations and rebates, the rebates 
that eat into the earnings of a road and destroy dividend paying 
power—and on the other from the consumer, who, rendered 
dependent upon monopoly for his supplies, is obliged to pay 
higher prices for his sugar, his tobacco, etc., than he would if 
competition had not been destroyed. 

He who steals the silverware of the well-to-do is the outcast 


, of society, he who steals the earnings, the savings of the 


thousands and by a legerdemain so perfect that his tracks are 
not seen though he operates in. broad daylight, operates in the 
making of freight contracts, operates with the sale of every 
pound of sugar, every gallon of petroleum, is the recipient of 
society’s favors. ‘To steal in a plebeian way merits punishment, 
to stealin an aristocratic brings reward. And so the great steal- 
ings go on multiplying and the fortunes built up on stealings 
increasing while the many moderate fortunes built upon honest 
industry melt away, for it is these fortunes as well as the earnings 
of the multitude that fall a prey to the unscrupulous who are 
building up fortunes by despoiling and stealing with eminent 
success, such eminent success indeed, that to be engaged in such 
despoiling is. ‘‘ eminently respectable,’’ and gains one not lodging 
in the state penitentiary but housing on society hill. 

And the accumulation of this kind of fortunes marking the 
despoiling of the many for the profit of the few, marking the 
failure of government to secure an equality of opportunity and 
equal privileges to all men, marking the downfall of democracy 
and the upraising of an oligarchy of wealth riding roughshod 
over the rights of the multitude marks national decrepitude and 
decay ; the decrepitude that overtook, and, unchecked, destroyed 
the great’ empires of antiquity and modern times. ‘Thus fell 
Assyria and Babylon and Egypt, the greatest of ancient mon- 
archies ; thus fell Athens and Rome and Venice, thus has fallen 
Spain. If we would escape this fate we must cut out the can- 
kerous growth, that, though building great fortunes, is impover- 
ishing the multitude, that though bringing luxury to the few 
brings suffering to the many. 

Where the few revel while the many weep there can be no 
national greatness, for the patriotism that is the backbone of 
nations, their assurance against aggression must be wanting. 
Thus it is with China to-day, thus it may be with us, for the 
government that governs not for the welfare of the people is 
builded not upon the solid rock which is justice and equity, but 
upon sand and must collapse before the first wave of invasion, 
even as Rome collapsed before the invasion of the Goths, a 
people Romans had disdained, and with cause, as barbarians. 

History has for us its warnings and from these warnings we 


should profit. If we do not the American Republic will collapse . 


even as the Roman collapsed in the past. The accumulation of 
fortunes by dishonest means, the gathering of riches by despoil- 
ing the many, the gathering in a way that discourages enterprise, 
causes industry to stagnate, impoverishes the nation, saps 
patriotism must be stopped and the accumulation of riches not 
by the few but by the many and by each according to his deserts, 





the accumulation that brings hope and happiness, that stimulates 
enterprise and invention, leads to progress and the uplifting of 
mankind must be encouraged. And this means that the purchas- 
ing of special privileges through the carruption of public and 
semi-public servants be put an end to that equality of opportunity 
may be restored to all men and monopoly be destroyed. 

Therefore it is mete that we turn with attention to those 
who offer a remedy for the growth of monopolies, the creatures 
of special privileges, the builders of fortunes upon stealings, the 
growth that leads to national decrepitude and decay, the growth 
that if not mastered will cause the downfall of our Republic and 
the uprearing in its place of an oligarchy of wealth that will 
constitute an effective bar to progress and the uplifting of man- 
kind. Nor can we afford to deny a hearing to one whose 
environment has been that of the despoilers, who has served 
those who have built fortunes by preying upon the multitude, 
and who, so serving, has profited rich)y. When such a one offers 
a remedy for monopoly we must, in justice to ourselves, weigh 
it upon its merits for the need of finding and applying an effective 
remedy is pressing. 

So when Chauncey M. Depew, head of the Vanderbilt system 
of railroads, offers a remedy for monopoly we listen ; somewhat 
doubtful as to his motive in proffering a remedy, it is true, some- 
what fearful that that remedy is proposed with an intention to 
deceive that monopoly may be fastened upon our people firmer 
than ever, but still we listen. And when Mr. Depew telis us 
that discrimination in railroad freights, the making of cut rates 
to certain favored individuals and corporations such as enable 
such favored few to crush out competition and profit enormously 
is the very foundation of many monopolies, we open more widely 
our ears, not indeed with surprise for such admissions are not 
new to Mr. Depew, and nod approvingly, for we hear confirmed 
by one in position to know, what we have known and stated 
again and again to be the fact. But when he suggests as the 
remedy for monopoly the formation of a gigantic railroad trust 
and a trust in private hands, a trust that would place in the 
hands of a very select few a fearful power over the industry of 
our whole country, dependent as it is and of necessity must con- 
tinue to be upon our railroads; a power to make and unmake 
industries, aye cities ; a power to destroy the businesses of those 
who refuse to pay a tribute to swell the fortunes of the managers 
of this greatest of trusts, to add enormously to the profits of 
those who stoop to purchase from or rather bribe such managers 
to give special privileges that create monopolies, special privileges 
given at the expense of railroad stockholders and that they have 
no right to give, a power that would enable the select few of this 
trust to centralize in their own hands the wealth of the country, 
—when Mr. Depew suggests the formation of such a railroad 
trust we fancy we discern his purpose in letting in some light on 
the part that the railroads have in the building of monopoly. 

That that purpose is to serve his employers, serve those who 
have profited by the despoilment of the multitude, and enable 
them to carry that despoilment still further with the inevitable 
result of continuing the centralization of wealth, enriching the 
few and impoverishing the many, there is no reason to doubt. 
And so we cannot bring ourselves to look upon his remedy as 
one proposed in the interest of the people, a remedy to free the 
people from the clutches of monopoly. To do so would be 
wrong, a waste of time. What we have to do to get a clear con- 
ception of Mr. Depew’s purpose is to put ourselves in his posi- 
tion. And if we do so we can see great reason for what he pro- 
poses, can see that he has not diagnosed the disease wrongly, or 
prescribed the wrong remedy to effect the end he has in view. 

But we see the change that his remedy would effect, would 
be in the interest of the favored few not of the many, of the 
railroad cliques not of the people. His purpose in suggesting 
the formation of a great railroad trust is to secure to the railroads 
the mastership over the trusts, the industrial monopolies that the 
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railroads have themselves created, but some of which have so 
grown as to be able to dictate to the railroads. What those who 
Mr. Depew serves want, is to get all the monopolies again in 
leash and to so hold them that they may be forced to disgorge, 
for the profit of the railroad managers and cliques, a portion of 
the riches that they are enabled to exact from the multitude 
because of the enjoyment of special freight rates such as secure 
to them their monopolies. 

The advantages possessed by the large shippers, trusts and 
combines being given by the railroads, indeed their monopoly 
being conferred upon them by the railroads, it would seem that 
the railroad managers would have no difficulty in forcing a 
division of the profits gained because of such monopoly. And 
neither would they if they were organized so that they might 
act asa unit. In that case the railroad managers could under 
pain of depriving the trusts and combines of the advantages 
accorded to them, command the payment of such tribute, such 
portion of the gains conferred by those special advahtages as 
they chose to ask. But under existing conditions of intense rail- 
road rivalry some of the trusts, shipping great quantities of 
freight, instead of bowing and scraping before the railroad mana- 
gers, treat them in most cavalier manner, instead of begging 
for special privileges of the railroad managers demand that they 
be given the cut rates that they desire. Thus they come dictat- 
ing instead of begging, and when they come dictating the rail- 
road managers cannot oblige them to divide the gains they reap 
because of railroad discrimination and the consequent advantages 
given them over their competitors. 

Thus some of those who have been enormously enriched by 
railroad favors and for which they have paid in the past, now 
feel able to command a continuance of those favors without con- 
tinuing to pay for them. When they felt their existence, their 
profits to be dependent upon the good will of the railroad man- 
agers they went to those managers begging for the opportunity 
to buy special favors and then they gladly complied with the 
demands of the railroad managers to share the profits they 
expected to make because of the enjoyment of such favors. But 
now feeling that the railroads are at their mercy, they approach 
the railroad managers in quite a different manner, command the 
giving of cut rates under pain of transferring all their traffic to 
some competing road. And where there is intense rivalry 
between railroads this threat brings the railroads to terms. In 
place of the trusts, the monopolies being at the mercy of the 
railroads the railroads are at the mercy of the trusts. The result 
is that the railroad managers instead of being able to dictate a 
division of the profits made from rate cutting, are obliged to con- 
tent themselves with what the trusts choose to give, the trusts 
giving more or less just as they feel more or less secure in their 
position. 

To put back the trusts in a position of abject dependence 
upon the railroads is naturally the wish of the railroad managers 
and the aim of their servants. So Mr. Depew proposes the for- 
mation of a great railroad trust, the organizing of the railroads 
in a pool so that they may act as a unit, free themselves from 
dictation at the hands of the trusts and put all trusts in a position 
where they will have to beg for the opportunity to purchase 
special privileges. And then the railroad managers would wax 
fat off the payments of the monopolies that were their own 
creation. Acting as a unit, the railroad managers could scorn 
the threats of the trust managers and large shippers, threats to 
transfer their business to other roads if the cut rates they asked 
for were not given. ‘They could scorn those threats because they 
would know that the trusts could profit nothing from putting 
such threats into effect ; because they would know that business 
turned away by the trusts would be turned back by the railroad 
pool. And then would the trusts, one and all, be at the mercy 
of the railroads, then would the trusts, the creatures of railroad 
discrimination, promptly comply with the demands of the rail- 





road managers, for the choice would then lie between a compliance 
with those demands and a loss of their special privileges. 

So Mr. Depew’s monopoly remedy would simply result in 
giving to one central monopoly, a railroad trust, the power to 
exact tribute from all other monopolies in return for the power 
given to such monopolies by the railroads to exact tribute from 
the multitude. Clearly the masses of the people would be in 
no way benefitted. From the exactions of monopoly they would 
not be freed ; there would come a change in the distribution of 
those exactions, a more effective concentration of them in a few 
hands, a greater centralization of the power of the moneyed 
oligarchy. And from this the people would lose rather than 
gain. 

Needless to say Mr. Depew does not thus boldly set forth his 
purpose. To do so would be to defeat his own purpose. To 
promote his purpose, namely, to secure authorization from Con- 
gress for the formation of a railroad pool or trust, he shows how 
discrimination in railroad rates, how cut rates build up monopolies 
of trade and industry, shows how rivalry among the railroads 
enables such monopolies to command cut rates of railroad man- 
agers under pain of taking away their business, shows how 
organization among railroads, a pooling arrangement, would free 
the railroads from such dictation and there stops, thus leading 
up to the conclusion that if only Congress would authorize pool- 
ing the cutting of rates would stop and the growth of monopolies 
cease. He does not go on to tell of the root of rate cutting, to 
tell that it is not the dictation of the large shippers and trusts, 
not their threats to the managers of one railroad to put their 
business over other lines if their demands for reduced rates are 
not complied with that is primarily responsible for rate cutting 
but that it is the temptation to railroad managers to build fortunes 
by selling, at the expense of their stockholders, the special 
privileges that build monopolies in trade and industry. 

That this is the root Mr. Depew indirectly admits when he 
asserts that railroad discrimination is the mother of monopoly, 
for surely if this is so dictation by the trusts to the railroads 
cannot be the bottom cause of the discrimination, for the trusts 
must have been created before they could have dictated, and the 
cause of their creation being discrimination or rate cutting, as 
Mr. Depew affirms, it is proven by all the rules of logic that 
the cause of such discrimination must lie behind not in the 
trusts. 

And clearly if we make a railroad trust so tight that no one 
can get special privileges save by buying from such railroad 
clique the stronger will be the incentive to buy and the stronger, 
on the part of railroad managers, the temptation to sell. And 
as this temptation grew so might we expect the cutting of rates 
and building of monopolies to grow. Clearly, then, the remedy 
for the growth of railroad created monopolies is the destruction 
of this temptation. And to destroy this temptation there is only 
one effective way, namely to make it impossible for railroad 
managers to grant special privileges and so leave them without 
special privileges to sell. 

The question is: How may this be accomplished? The 
answer is through government ownership. The objection is that 
if rate cutting under private management comes from managers 
compounding with dishonesty, it would come equally under 
government management, for it is not to be supposed that man- 
agers employed by the government would be any more or less 
dishonest than those employed by stockholders. And this is 
very true but under government management the opportunity 
of compounding with dishonesty and so the temptation would 
be wanting. Indeed, it would be impossible for managers, under 
a system provided with proper checks, to grant rebates unless 
they paid such rebates out of their own pcckets. This would be 
because with published rates from which no deviation would be 
allowed, all government employees receiving freight payments 
would have to account for earnings in accordance with those 
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published rates. So if they charged less than the published rates 
there would be a deficit in their accounts which they would have 
to make good.. ; 

Of course it is conceivable that they might cover up under 
charges by making false reports of the tonnage of freight shipped. 
But such frauds would be uncovered at once by the reports of the 
agents at points to which the goods were shipped, unless indeed 
such agents were in connivance and also falsified their reports. But 
such connivance to cheat the government and profit some shipper 
would necessitate constant communication between the guilty 
government employees such as would provide a ready clue to 
their detection and in the second place such falsification would, in 
most cases, to be ot any effectual aid to the trusts have to be 
connived at by freight agents in all parts of the United States, 
for the trusts ship their goods to all points, and a falsification of 
the reports of freight carried, by agents all over the United States, 
and in such an accurate way as to escape detection would be next 
to impossible. 

We have remarked that inasmuch as the advantages that 
confer upon the trusts and combines a more or less thorough 
monopoly have been given them by the railroads it would seem 
that the railroad managers would have no difficulty in forcing a 
division of the profits gained because of such monopoly, the mere 
threat to take away such advantages being sufficient to lead the 
possessors of such advantages to pay the railroad managers to 
continue them. And we have added such threats would be effec- 
tive if the railroads were organized so that they might act asa 
unit. 

To gain this unison of action was the purpose of those forming 
the Joint Traffic Association just declared illegal by the Supreme 
Court of the United States ; it is the purpose of those who now 
ask for legislation by Congress such as will legalize railroad 
pooling. And with the purpose of pushing such legislation Mr. 
Depew now trains his arguments. He tells us that the decision 
of the court ‘* means that there shall be no associations among 
railroads by which they will have any understanding or agree- 
ment in regard to rates, either the maintenance of rates or the 
prevention of rate cutting or the prevention of discriminations 
against weak shippers in favor of strong ones or against small 
localities and those along the lines in favor of the great terminal 
cities.’’ 

Here we have it stated that if the railroads are not permitted 
to form a combine and virtually pool their earnings and traffic 
the large shippers in competitive points will go from one railroad 
to another with the assertion that they have been offered a cut 
rate and the threat that if such cut rate is not met they cannot 
afford to send any freight over the road that refuses compliance. 
And such demands made at the point of a threat the railroads, 
Mr. Depew tells us, will not refuse though compliance means a 
breaking of the Interstate Commerce law such as legally, but 
unfortunately not practically, subjects the managers making such 
cut rates to fine and imprisonment. This we are asked to believe 
they risk for the profit of their roads. They do take this risk 
for the chance of personal profit through a division of the rebates 
and the illegitimate profits they confer upon the large shippers 
through the granting of cut rates. 

We have it further stated that the big shippers thus getting 
rebates gain an advantage over small shippers, while the small 
localities along the trunk lines labor under a disadvantage because 
of such cut rates. And the relief for these small localities, 
which, according to Mr. Depew, are cut off from the advantage 
of reduced rates because they have not the advantage of railroad 


-competition is, also according to Mr. Depew, to extend, through 


the organization of pools, the monopoly the railroads now have 
at local points to the points where they now compete with one 
another. And here let it be remarked, that this assertion of Mr. 
Depew that the railroads will discriminate against small locali- 
ties and those along their lines in favor of the great terminal 








cities is an admission that they will disobey the Interstate Com- 
merce law that commands them, when they reduce rates between 


| terminal points, to make corresponding reductions in rates be- 


tween local points. 

Mr. Depew adds that ‘‘ the object of the Joint Traffic Asso- 
ciation was, first, to assist the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in enforcing the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act ; 
second, to prevent secret rate cutting, and third, to prevent 
the favoritism to great cities and to great shippers who are grad- 
ually wiping out intermediate towns and the small business 
men.’’ ‘These are all very commendable objects, but which it is 
freely admitted this association did not attain. Indeed it will be 
noted that we have in the above quotation an admission from Mr. 
Depew that the favoritism to great shippers and great cities that 
is wiping out smaller, the favoritism that is criminal under the 
Interstate Commerce law has and is being practiced by the 
railroads. 

And Mr. Depew forcibly adds: ‘‘ If the process continues 
the present rapid progress of the consolidation of every product 
into the hands of one man or a few men will continue, until both 
the producer and the consumer in the country will have their 
prices fixed by monopoly,’’ from which escape will be sought 
through a commission arbitrarily fixing prices. And the remedy 
for the continuance of this state of things, namely, railroad 
favoritism is, according to Mr. Depew, the legalizing of pooling 
so that the railroads may organize in a great trust and he opines 
that the only objection to a pooling law is the fear that the rail- 
roads would combine to raise rates which, he says, ‘‘ the compe- 
tition of the waterways and the conditions of the different centers 
at which freights are gathered,’’ makes impossible. 

But the competition of the waterways only serves to keep 
down rates between points that have water communication as we 
know well from experience, as a study of the Interstate Com- 
merce reports, proving that the railroads charge often two or 
three times as much on freight to points between which there is 
no water communication than on freight to points between which 
there is such communication, will show. And as to conditions at 
different centers of freight gathering being such as to make it 
impossible to raise rates, by which we presume is meant that any 
raising of rates would cause industry to stagnate at such centers, 
drive enterprise away, we need only to point to the fact that this 
is just what the wreckers working through the railroads often 
aim to do, their system being first to raise rates so as to wreck 
industrial plants when they buy and then depress rates so as to 
build up when they sell and reap the profit or one part of the 
profit of their manipulations, the other part being derived out of 
the alternate building up and wrecking of the railroads, first 
building up the profits of a road at the expense of the producers 
along its line, then sacrificing the interests of the road to give 
life to the industries that it was before used to wreck. 

But he greatest of all objections to pooling is not the fear 
that it would result in raising rates but the knowledge that it 
would result in the formation of a railroad trust with the power, 
as we have said, to make and unmake industries, the power to 
wreck the enterprises of those who refused to pay tribute to its 
managers and to make the fortunes of those who would purchase 
special privileges of its managers, the power to centralize the 
wealth of the country in the hands of a select few, and a power, 
the possession of which would inevitably bring the inclination to 
use, with the result that the rights of the many would be 
trampled upon that the few might revel in the wealth produced 
by the multitude. 

If, however, Congress stands by the interests of the multi- 
tude, refuses to place the welfare of the people in the hands of a 
great railroad trust or pool, or rather the few who might man- 
age it, Mr. Depew asserts that in time the same end will be 
attained through the passing of the railroads into the control of 
one or more gigantic corporations. And this may well be so; 
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it is undoubtedly the tendency of the times. But the remedy is 
at hand. Mr. Depew himself points it out when he says: ‘‘ As 
the railroads are semi-public corporatéOns the public should be 
treated upon lines the same as the government treats with people 
who use the post office. viz.: Uniform rates and the 
same treatment to every one for like service.’’ And as this treat- 
ment is assured to the public in the post office, through gov- 
ernment control and management, so may assurance be given of 
similar treatment from the railroads. We grant the drift of the 
times is towards a great railroad trust. The question is who 
shall be the trustee—a railroad clique abusing such trust for self- 
aggrandizement, to centralize the wealth of the country in the 
hands of a few or the government managing such trust in the 
interest of the whole people so as to secure to them equal oppor- 
tunities, equal privileges and the division of the wealth of the 
country among our people each according to his desserts ? 








NATIONALIZE THE RAILROADS OR PAUPERIZE 
THE NATION. 


OR long years we have relied largely upon competition to give 
to our people equitable transportation rates. To secnre 
such rates through competition many states have prohibited 

railroads running through their territory from purchasing, absorb- 
ing or in any way gaining the management and control of parallel 
and competing lines. But in the direction of securing equitable 
rates railroad competition has proven a dismal failure. And this 
is in no way surprising, for in the nature of things railroad car- 
riage is monopolistic rather than competitive. This is because 
there must be many localities in which some one railroad has a 
monopoly, and all other places that trade with such localities are 
effected by such monopoly, must pay, when trading with such 
localities, transportation charges fixed by the rules of monopoly, 
not competition. And the rules of monopoly mean not fair charges, 
but the charging of all the traffic will bear, not charges fixed by 
a fair remuneration for services rendered, charges sufficient to 
cover costs and provide a fair profit, but charges as high as they 
can be put without putting a stop to the movement of goods. 

Monopoly recognizes that there is a point above which it 
cannot raise prices without so discouraging trade as to defeat 
its purpose in raising prices, namely the swelling of profits. And 
above this point monopoly will not raise prices unless with some 
ulterior purpose in view. This point is what is referred to when 
the fixing of rates at all the traffic will bear, is spoken of. All 
the traffic will bear means all that can be charged without so 
restricting the transportation of goods that earnings would be cut 
down by the restriction in traffic more than they would be swollen 
by the increased charges. 

Of course just what this point is is a matter of judgment. 
Our belief is that if railroad passenger rates were cut in half the 
earnings of railroads would be increased rather than diminished, 
travel increasing because of such decrease more than twice, and 
enough over twice to meet the added costs of transportation ; 
costs that would be comparatively small as trains would run full 
where they now run but partially filled, at no added cost, while 
the adding of each additional train would reduce the average 
costs of train running, inasmuch as there would be more trains 
among which to apportion the costs that are more or less 
fixed. 

The more traffic can be put over each track the smaller will 
be the cost of transportation per passenger and per ton. And so 
it is that a bold reduction in rates would very likely so stimulate 
traffic and so reduce the costs of transportation per passenger and 
per ton that although the rate charged each passenger might be 

- materially less than the present cost of transportation it would be 
more than the new cost, and though the net earnings on the 





carriage of each passenger might be smaller the gross earnings, 
because of the increased number of passengers carried, might 
readily be greater. So our belief that a halving of passenger 
rates would increase earnings, prove more profitable than present 
rates, a supposition on our part that is borne out by the result of 
several minor experiences with radical rate cutting. But to 
make such a bold reduction in rates would take a courage that is 
wanting in private monopoly, that privately managed railroads 
may never be expected to find, that government owned railroads, 
quite strongly enough backed to suffer in no material way if the 
trial was disappointing, would not be without. 

So it is that our railroads with a monopoly are prone to 
hold up rates even higher than it is profitable to hold them, 
really charge more than the traffic will bear. And thus is trade 
hindered, is the accumulation of wealth, the growth of the nation 
held in check in a way that it would not be if the railroads were 
owned and operated by the government. 

This same argument of railroad rates being fixed by what 
the traffic will bear is made to do duty in defense of railroad 
monopoly in sundry localities. It is the argument tbat there is 
a point above which the railroads will not raise rates from the 
fear that to do so would tax enterprise along their lines out of 
existence. And it is further asserted that this point is one of 
moderate charges, is indeed indirectly fixed by competition, for 
it is said that if rates are made higher by the railroads to places 
where they have a monopoly than to places where there is com- 
petition trade and industry will drift to those latter places while 
the industry in the localities without competition will stagnate 
and the business of such localities fall off with inevitable loss of 
traffic and earnings to the railroads so unwise as to kill the 
goose of the golden egg. 

It is moreover true that railroads that, though not parallel, 
run through similar country and to a common terminal and dis- 
tributive point are in a sense competitors. For the country 
along the road that offers the best rates will build up the quickest, 
for along such road industry will be more profitable than along 
the other that lays a higher tribute on producers for the carriage 
of their products to market. So the business of the road that 
acts upon the principle that its prosperity is dependent upon the 
prosperity of the people it serves will grow the fastest. And 
consequently if the interests of the roads were the first care of 
railroad managers they would strive to make their rates reason- 
able, to encourage industry and development along their lines in 
every legitimate way. 

But it too often has happe@d that the interests of certain 
speculative cliques, not of the railroads, have been the first care 
of railroad managers. And then have the roads been used and 
with terrible effectiveness to further the piratical schemes of these 
speculative cliques, used to wreck industries on one line of road 
in order that the industries on another, industries in which the 
cliques had ownership might be given a monopoly and made 
prosperous when the cliques would part with their proprietorship 
and reverse the operation. And what has been done in regard 
to whole localities has been done with regard to special industries 
picked out for favoritism and upon which have been conferred 
such advantages and special privileges as to give monopoly. 
Thus it is that the railroads have been used to pauperize the 
people. 

So it is that the effort to secure competition between rail- 
roads has failed to give to our people an equality of rates and 
opportunities. It has failed because there has been no healthful 
competition and failed so signally that the defenders of private 
ownership, admitting its failure, admitting the failure of the rail- 
roads under private management to establish and maintain an 
equality of rates demand that all pretense of preserving competi- 
tion be thrown over, asserting that it is competition and the 
possibility of playing off one road against another under competi- 
tion that has resulted in the gross favoritism between shippers 
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that has made the favored shippers very rich and well nigh 
ruined all others—an assertion that would carry more weight if 
it was not seen that the railroad. managers were profiting along 
with the favored shippers, a fact that irresistibly drives us to the 
conclusion that the cutting of rates is not forced from the rail- 
road managers by threats upon the part of the large shippers and 
the playing off of one road against another but is purchased from 
them by the proffer of bribes, by the return to them of part of 
the profits gained through the favoritism, the cut rates, the off- 
shoot of their own dishonesty. 

So it is that the failure of our railroads under the present 
system of private management to establish an equality of trans- 
portation rates cannot be remedied by the legalizing of pooling 
with a view to the prevention of competition between our rail- 
roads. 

But it-is not only as the builder of favoritism and discrimi- 
nation, the discrimination that enriches upon the one hand and 
impoverishes upon the other that our railroad management has 
been a mighty failure. In the quite uncalled for parallelling of 


' roads, the building of a parallel road where an existing one was 


quite sufficient to handle all the business, there has been gross 
waste. And from this paralleling the people have gained nothing. 
It has simply resulted in the spending of double, often treble the 
capital required to provide a locality with all requisite transporta- 
tion facilities. And upon this capital thus unwisely spent the 
people of such localities have been called upon to pay interest. 
So the very fact of the creation of such parallel roads has resulted 
in keeping rates higher than they ought to be. But such roads 
were created in good part more with a view to the profits to be 
made out of manipulating their securities in Wall street, from 
grossly overcapitalizing them and passing the watered and really 
worthless part of the securities off upon the investor and blind 
speculator than with a view to the profits to be had from their 
operation. And so the unnecessary and really ruinous invest- 
ments of capital in roads of this kind, an investment of capital 
that could have been made with infinitely greater profit to the 
community. 

Another waste inseparable from our present system is the 
great expenditure in the keeping of a multitude of accounts, many 
of which could be dispensed with entirely and others much sim- 
plified if our railroads were managed as one system and not as 
mary. It is safe to say that the $30,000,000 now spent for 
administration could be cut in half if the roads were managed as 
one. So here there is a sheer waste of $15,000,000. Further by 
taking over the railroads, and@jen upon a basis of the present 
market value of their securities, their present interest payments 
of about $350,000,000 a year could be cut down by fully one- 
third. This would be effected by the mere substitution of the 
superior credit of the nation for that of the railroads. 

Thus we see how our railroads in private hands have failed 
to give to our people that to which they are entitled, an equality 
of rates, how they have been used to enrich the favored few and 
impoverish the multitude, how capital has been wasted in their 
construction by the building of parallel lines, how their manage- 
ment as a lot of separate systems makes the keeping of an intri- 
cate lot of accounts, at great expense, inevitable, how great sums 
would be saved annually on account of interest charges, if the 
roads became government property, how as a consequence rates 
could be reduced, how such reduction and especially the equaliz- 
ing of rates would stimulate trade, lead to great increase in traffic 
and the cheapening of the costs of transportation per passenger 
and per ton in a manner that would make possible a still further 
reduction of rates. Inshort, we not only cannot afford to tolerate 
the present evils of our railroad management, evils that have 
grown up with its management in private hands and that 
impoverish the multitude while enriching the few, but we cannot 
afford to throw away the savings that government ownership of 
our railroads, and their management as one system, would bring. 





The question for us is simply one of nationalize our railroads 
or pauperize our people. That is the bald issue stripped of all 
subterfuge and that our people must decide. 








LOCKS AND BOLTS TO THE MISER’S HOARD. 
T is no longer the custom of railroads to put aside a portion 
of their earnings as a sinking fund to provide for the payment 
of their bonds. They have come to regard their bonded indebt- 
edness as if it had no due day and they make no provision for 
paying it off. When their bonded indebtedness is about to fall 
due they do not worry about paying it off but arrange for its 
extension, for the refunding of the bonds about to fall due. And 
as many issues of bonds have fallen due during the past dozen 
years refunding operations have been very extensive and as the 
old bonds bore high interest, 6, 7 and even 8 per cent., they 
having been negotiated when industry yielded large profits, when 
the demand for money for the extension of productive enterprises 
was great and interest high the railroads have made great savings 
of interest for they have been able to effect a conversion of their 
old bonds into bonds bearing 3%, 4 and 4% per cent. interest. 
It is said on high authority that these conversions have amounted, 
since 1885, to no less than $1, 400,000,000. 

These new bonds generally run for a long term of years and 
most have been made specificaily payable in gold coin of a stated 
weight and fineness. It is by putting this gold clause into the 
bonds that lenders have fancied that they have protected them- 
selves, as the New York Sum puts it, ‘‘ against a possible supre- 
macy of the silver standard, which would reduce the value of 
their money more than one-half.’’ But it is in a false security 
that they rest. No miser can protect his hoards from shrinking 
in value by any such writing in of gold clauses in bonds and 
other evidences of indebtedness. From shrinkage they cannot by 
any such means protect themselves in the event of the supremacy 
of the silver standard. They simply can’t do it. We do not 
mean that contracts to pay in gold would be repudiated by 
debtors and the courts refuse to enforce them, but that the gold 
called for in those contracts would be depreciated. And from the 
depreciation they could not pretect themselves any more than 
their unfortunate debtors have been able to protect themselves 
against an appreciation of gold during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. Soto readthat ‘lenders require a specific stipulation on 
the part of the borrowers to pay in gold as a protection against a 
reduction in the value of the money,’’ provokes a smile. As 
misers they may draw the bolts, the bolts that they feel give 
safety, the stipulations to pay in gold, but behind the bolted door 
and without a drawing of the bolts, an undoing of the stipula- 
tions to pay in gold their hoards may be reached and reduced in 
value. All that has to be done is to abandon gold for silver or 
for paper and so cheapen gold. 

The effect upon the value of gold and so of bonds payable 
in gold of the United States abandoning it as money would be 
most marked. A bill of particulars will help us to appreciate 
the powerful effect of such abandonment upon its value. To be- 
gin with it is asserted that we have in use as money $900,000,000 
of gold, or a sum quite equal to one-fifth of the total stock of 
gold money in the world and about four years supply. So to 
abandon gold money for silver or paper would be equivalent to 
increasing the supply of gold available for use by those clinging 
to the gold standard by about one-fourth. It would have the 
same effect as a sudden increase in the production of gold by five 
fold would have upon the value of gold, aye, much more, 
for the United States, now absorbing for use as money a very 
large percentage of the gold produced, would be in the market 
for none at all for this purpose. So the demand for gold would 
be lessened as the supply was increased and consequently it would 
fall much in value. 
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But the hoards of the miser would be prone to be reduced in 
another way and despite all the stipulations for payment in gold. 
The cheapening of gold and raising of prices would instill life into 
industry, would swell profits and so the interest rates that pro- 
ducers can afford to pay for loans. And from this raising of the 
general rate of interest those bonds bearing a lower rate of 
interest would naturally suffer a reduction in price, fall below 
par. 








THE WAGES OF THE COAL MINER. 

\W* ARE often pleased to flatter ourselves with the thought 
that as low as are coal mining wages in this country they 
are higher than in Europe. But while this is nominally 

true, the mining rate per day being higher, it is not actually true, 

the average yearly earnings of the miner, which are the true 
measure of wages, being smaller. Thus we learn from the 
official reports of the German Government that the average earn- 

ings of persons employed in the coal mines of Germany in 1897 

were by districts as follows : 


District District 
Upper Silesia . $180 Saarbrucken . ; $246 
Lower Silesia . , 197 Dortmund ; ‘ 282 
Aachen . : ; 239 Dortmund (miners only) 320 


Commenting on these figures the Engineering Journal 
remarks : 


‘These are very small amounts to represent a year’s earn- 
ings ; but small as they are they compare well with the earnings 
of our own miners. Our wages, it is true, are nominally higher 
than those at the German coal mines, but for several years past 
there have been very few collieries which offered steady work to 
their miners. Thus the sworn testimony taken before the com- 
mittee which investigated the Pennsylvania Anthracite trade last 
year showed that, while a miner could earn from $1.75 to $2.00 
a day, the short-time system adopted at most of the collieries 
reduced the average time to about one-third of the full time, and 
the average actual earnings of the miners were not over $4.00 a 
week, or $200 a year. Similar testimony put the average time 
of the miners in the western Pennsylvania Bituminous districts 
down to one-half of the full number of the working days, and 
his earnings to $230 a year. In Ohio the record is no better, for 
according to the report of the state mine inspector the average 
working time at all the mines in 1897 was 150% days, or less 
than half time, and the average yearly earnings $192. The 
West Virginia miner was a little, but only a little, better off, for 
the mine report of that state gives the working time in 1897 at 
197 days, against 198 days in 1896, or nearly two-thirds time; 
while the average earnings, which were $264 in 1896, rose to $277 
last year. 

‘* The comparative wages earned in different districts in this 
country and Germany may then be made as follows: 


United States. Yearly. Germany. Yearly. 
Ohio. ‘ ; . $192 Upper Silesia ‘ . $180 
Pennsylvania, Anthracite 200 Lower Silesia . ~ 3199 
Pennsylvania, Bituminous 230 Aachen ; . © 239 
West Virginia : . 277 Dortmund . ; —~ se 


‘*In addition to this the German miner is insured against sick- 
ness and accident, and is provided a small pension when old age 
disables him. A small deduction is made from his wages for the 
insurance fund, but that charge is not included in the average 
wages given. Moreover, the miner in West Virginia and some 
other states draws most of his necessaries from the companies’ 
stores, and it is notorious that many operators depend upon these 
stores for any margin of profit they may realize in their business.’’ 


So we are deprived of the poor comfort of reasoning that as 
badly off as are our coal miners, those of Eurc pe are worse off. 
These are cold, disagreeable truths but worthy of remembrance. 








WHEN renewing your subscription to THE AMERICA Ngyrange 
totake at least one other Peoples party paper also. It will be of 
interest to you and benefit to the cause. Our special clubs enable 
you to do this without cost. 
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Brunetiere’s Exposition of French Literature. 


Manual of the History of French Literature. By FERDINAND BRUNE- 
TIERE. Authorized translation by Ralph Derechef. Boston: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $2. 


French literature viewed through English, and even Ameri- 
can, spectacles has all the animated beauty of a kaleidoscope, yet 
so broken up as to make it difficult to trace any orderly sequences 
of design and color. It is too easy to fall into the common fancy 
that everything French must have this supposed characteristic 
of capricious prettiness. Of late, since national literatures have 
come within the scope of scientific treatment, there have been a 
few commendable efforts to give comprehensive instruction upon 
the rise and growth of the enormous mass of Franch poetry and 
prose to which other nations’ literatures owe so much. Good as 
these recent studies are they share with Taine’s brilliant work on 
English literature the defect—if it be one—of an alien point of 
view. This strikingly able treatise has many features which 
mark its superior value to the conscientious student of the sub- 
ject. M. Brunetiére has not impressed English readers as a par- 
ticularly wise or well-balanced or grace-gifted literary publicist. 
As a critic he fairly won the laurels he wears as an Academician. 
His recent lectures in our universities exhibited the somewhat 
cantankerous traits which his journalistic writings and his phy- 
siognomy prepared us to expect. Like Taine, in method but not 
in charm, he starts with a fixed doctrine to which the facts must 
be shaped. Yet one who shall approach this Manual with some 
such latent prejudice against its author will quickly find himself 
transformed from a suspicious into a delighted frame of mind. 
At once we realize that we are in the hands of a master, a strong 
man with a clear head and a sure touch. Frenchman in feeling, 
in ingrained familiarity with his people’s literature, and natural 
sympathy with its spirit, he is German in his depth and coldness 
of criticism, English in matter of fact statement, while still 
French in lucidity and a certain well reined vivacity. Ina word, 
here is aman who, in this field of work, shows himself a perfect 
workman, with a completer equipment of means to the end than 
any other we recall, and whose powers compel our confidence. 

M. Brunetiére intimates that this Manual is the forerunner 
of an exhaustive history he hopes to write. As it stands this 
modestly entitled work is more profitable than many a larger 
book, though it has over five hundred closely packed pages, not 
so much by what it tells as what it suggests, and the fruitful 
quality of its leadership. The plan adopted is his own, and its 
advantages are seen at once. ‘The division into literary periods 
instead of centuries is not new, though he has his own way of 
marking the periods by the more notable literary events, and ex- 
plaining new departures by the influence of works on works. 
‘‘We wish to be different from those who have preceded us in 
history ; this design is the origin and determining cause of 
changes in taste as of literary revolutions, there is nothing meta- 
physical about it.’’ Between the great literary events are the 
periods of transition, which the author treats with special care. 
These periods produce works of no permanent influence, or at 
least of no great fame, but they are all the while evolving the 
works of genius, paving the way for the future conqueror. In 
this matter the author adopts the doctrine of evolution and works 
his book on its lines. His preface justifies this method, which he 
considers to bea novelty in books of this kind. The reader will 
here find original and cogent reasonings, the study of which will 
increase his respect for the author’s powers irrespective of agree- 
ment. The book proper consists of a running discourse upon the 
general subject, occupying the upper half of each page. The 
lower half, in smaller type, contains Notes, which combine the 
merits of a lecturer’s directions for systematic study with those of 
a master’s portrait sketches and a well made bibliography. For 
example, Moliere is generally treated in twelve pages of text ; 
underneath the text are, 1, The Sources, being a list of the 
standard histories and criticisms on which the author has drawn ; 
2, the Man and the Poet, three half-pages of biography, six of a 
study of his plays, and two upon his influence ; 3, a Brief Bibli- 
ography. ‘The second of these divisions displays M. Brunetiére’s 
fine discernment of character in each of the writers treated, and 
his manner of making his criticisms by way of suggestion is cal- 
culated to sharpen the wits of those who read for study or for 
pleasure. Enough has been said upon the plan and utility of 
the book, which gains greatly by its sixteen authentic page por- 
traits, from Rabelais to Renan, with the author as frontispiece, 
and by its excellent index. 
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A glance at a few of the notes will illustrate M. Brunetiére’s 
mode and quality asa guide. Balzac is much before the eye of 
youth in these days. It is peculiarly interesting to see what 
this keen French critic has to say of his famous compatriot. He 
suggests the question for the student’s consideration whether 
Balzac’s style is as bad as is charged against him, whether his 
exaggerations, over-use of trade and professional slang terms, 
and occasional charlatanism—‘‘ owing to a perpetual affectation 
of profoundness, displaying itself in high-sounding but often 
empty pronouncements ’’—whether these defects are inconsistent 
with unique powers of insight, and whether they may not be 
inseparable from a faithful portrayal of life as itis. He thinks 
there is reason in thé claim that these go some way towards enti- 
tling Balzac to be regarded as, ‘‘after Saint-Simon and Shakes- 
peare, the greatest repertory of documents bearing on human 
nature we possess.’’ These are, first, historical documents, and 
it is pointed out that Balzac, who greatly admired Walter Scott, 
followed him in introducing into his novels ‘‘ schedules, invento- 
ries, exact, minute and picturesque descriptions of furniture and 
costumes, genealogy, physiology and detailed psychology of even 
his least important personages.’’ Secondly, Balzac’s are realistic 
documents, as he puts in details hitherto omitted as vulgar or 
trivial, particularly such as relate to money. ‘‘ He may be said, 
indeed, to have made money the very soul of his plots, instead of 
and in the place of love, which occupies but a secondary place in 
his works. Moreover, as he was himself familiar with every 
description of financial embarrassment, the reality of his personal 
experience is superadded to the inevitable touch of realism lent to 
the play or novel by the introduction of money questions.”’ 
Then follows a long list of bankers, notaries, bailiffs, lawyers, 
usurers, petty money lenders, ef a/. and their clients, each of 
whom Balzac thought it necessary to-study in detail and repro- 
duce in his novels as by photograph and graphophone. Hence 
these documents are also scientific. He blends the historical 
novel of Scott with Fielding’s novel of manners, Le Sage’s novel 
of character and the social-philosophic novel of Rousseau. Hence 
his novels are creations analogous to the comedies of Moliere. 
The influence of Balzac upon French writers is attested by the 
fact that no novels have been written in France ‘‘ or elsewhere,’’ 
during the last sixty years, ‘‘that do not seem to show his 
influence,’’ and ‘‘if there has been a type of novel that has 
escaped it, it has suffered on that account and on that alone.’’ 
M. Brunetiére insists that Balzac was the first realist, and no 
realistic novels since his day are like his, strictly and impassively 
true to life, his attitude being that of the naturalist towards the 
animal or plant he is studying. In justifying the realist against 
the romanticist the author protests against the notion that the 
latter has a right to set up a creature of his own imagining in 
the delusion that it must be accepted as something grander than 
ourselves. On the other hand, the realist of to-day must not 
portray himself as embodying the race or even his own commu- 
nity. The only safe course is to spread the canvas so as to take 
in a sweeping view of the mass, uncolored by one’s own mental 
hue. ‘‘Since reality is not always in conformity with the idea 
we form of it, since this is a demonstrable fact, since indeed one 
of the habitual characteristics of scientific truth is that it is in 
contradiction with the evidence of our senses, it follows that the 
individual is not the measure of all things, that the sincerity of 
our impressions is no guarantee of their accuracy, and that we are 
merely their scene, while their judge is outside ourselves and 
oursuperior. Such is the idea that is beginning to filter into 
men’s minds, which before long it will denominate entirely.’’ 
There is much in this and other forcible passages which fits 
other occupations than that of the novelist. M. Brunetiére does 
not concern himself with morals in this work, which treats of the 
artist and his art, though when it lies in the-direct line of his 
exposition he allows himself to regret that so much in French 
literature makes for the ignobler view of life. In Renan the 
author notes that his criticism more and more resembles that of 
Voltaire, ‘‘by reason of a certain disingenuousness in the inter- 
pretation of facts; of a positive contempt for humanity, which 
must be deceived if it is to be influenced even for its good; and 
of an affectation of levity totally out of place in connection with 
a subject of such gravity.’’ We observe the mention of Cyrano, 
whose odd fame has been resurrectionized in Rositand’s play, as 
a dramatist whom Moliere imitated. 

x 
The Dramatic Value of a Nose. 


Cyrano de Bergerac. By EDMOND ROSTAND. Translated by Gertrude 
Hail. New York : Doubleday & McClure Co. 50 cents. 


A play is one thing on the boards and quite another on paper. 





After having seen an act performed the simple text seems 
strangely bald. In this or any French play the difficulty of 
realizing its stage-power is enhanced. The author of this comedy 
takes the real Cyrano of history for his hero, a whimsical fellow 
with a humorous genius of his own, who thought it a cruel 
destiny to have been born with an extra sized nose. He picked 
quarrels with all who even silently expressed their surprise at its 
prominence, was a skilful duellist, wrote a few comedies good 
enough for Moliere to appropriate in large part as his own, and 
underneath this robustious pugnacity there was, as usual, a heart 
of singular tenderness when kindly touched. ‘This is the hero of 
Rostand’s play, and the nose is made the point on which all its 
alleged fine poetry, sentiment and action revolve. In truth 
Cyrano’s nose has been exaggerated for theatrical purposes. It 
is by no means abnormal in the authentic portrait of him, and it 
was undoubtedly his whim to turn it into the cause of his many 
quarrels. With the Frenchman’s genius for detail this play is 
surprisingly well constructed ; the most trivial word or look or 
act has its meaning and purpose. It reads as one reads the 
mechanism of a watch, so that whatever breadth of sentiment 
the performance may disclose is sadly broken up by reading it in 
this translation, which is only a bald paraphrase of poetry into 
common prose. There is a contest in progress as to whether the 
original, in highly artificial verse, is poetry at all. Stagey poetry 
may suit some tastes, as simplicity appeals more effectively to 
others. High poetry and broad comedy, dropping occasionally 
into burlesque, do not go well together in our language. It is 
safe to say that if this translation, or even the verse original, had 
been first issued as a book it would have attracted no attention, 
except for its absurdity. ‘Thanks to two favorite actors, two or 
three nations are ecstatic over it as literature, when otherwise 
they might have scoffed at it as trash. 
The Fictionizing of Portentous Social Facts. 


The Heart of Toil. By OcTAVE THANET Illustrated. New York: 
CharlesScribner’s Sons $1 50. 


The well known pseudonym of Miss Alice French is a 
guarantee for as\excellent short story-telling as is done by any 
writer in this class. These half dozen stories are virtually 
chapters or tableaus in a sketch-study of the labor question as 
seen by a professional artist in search of social subjects. ‘fhe 
same hero serves for the first three stories, ‘‘ The Non-Com- 
batant,’’ ‘‘The Way of an Election,’’ and ‘‘ The Moment of 
Clear Vision.’’ ‘The others are ‘‘ Johnny’s Job,’’ ‘‘ The Scab,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Conscience of a Business Man.’’ This hero, Harry 
Leroy, is foreman in an iron foundry and president of the local 
labor congress. There is a strike on foot, master and men have 
passed the arbitration stage, passions are at white heat and 
thunder is in the air. The pathetic side of the business is deftly 
disclosed, worthy folk are made to suffer because they sympathize 
with the troubles of workers thrown out of employ through no 
fault of their own. The small grocer finds his landlord ap- 
plying the screw mercilessly simply because he extends credit to 
the customers of his store, which is regarded as supplying the 
enemy with ammunition. Strangers, possibly walking delegates 
or working-men orators, come into the field, with the result that 
the fight grows more bitter as it spreads. As neither master nor 
men show signs of weakening the leaders on both sides prepare 
for violence. The labor champions from outside decide upon a 
bold stroke. A handful of the more desperate secretly plan a 
surprise visit to the house of the unpopular and defiant owner of 
the foundry. Alarmed at the intrusion of. the strikers he still 
scorns their scarce concealed threats of assault. He flatly refuses 
to grant the increase they demand and, though alone and 
unarmed in the presence of the five furious invaders of his home, 
he adds, ‘‘and you won’t kill me without a fight!’’ At this 
critical moment in come Harry Leroy, the foundry foreman and 
the grocer. ‘The men had counted on his support right through, 
as he had outspokenly advocated their cause, as on their side. 
By a dramatic device Leroy cows the strikers with a show of his 
revolver, backed by the employer with his weapon. Leroy tells 
them he draws the line at violence, and from being their friend 
he now becomes their foe, and they retreat, temporarily beaten. 
That night the grocery store is burnt to the ground in revenge ! 
The story ends with the wicked discomfited, the crusty employer 
develops angelic qualities, and his foreman shines out as a model 
of all the manly virtues. Soit goes through the rest of the book. 

Political economy of the sweetest flavor oozes from her facile 
pen like honey. Leroy pops up at a political meeting after a 
radical orator has concluded a stirring arraignment of selfish 
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capitalists. (Later on this friend of the laborer accepts a big 
bribe and poses thereafter as a convert to the cause of capital.) 
Leroy is pictured as all intellect and conscience and this is how 
he harangues his fellow workmen: ‘‘ Mr. Darcy has been talk- 
ing to you of the money-power—what is the money power? (A 
voic2, ‘the banks.’) The banks have to get their money some- 
where, who gives it to them? (A voice, ‘the rich men.’) The 
rich men and the poor men too. I have been round to every 
bank in town, inquiring into these things, for I like to be sure I 
am right before I go ahead. (Applause.) Boys, the bulk of 
the savings banks deposits and some of the other deposits come 
from poor people and people of small means. I tell you the 
money power is just the people—the rich and the poor together. 
And I tell you what’s more, the banks are not oppressing the 
people : they lend money from $10 up; I have borrowed it. 

‘ Before you boys decide to turn the country upside 
down you better find out whether you ain’t jumping on the 
wrong people.’’ Echo answers, ‘‘ Before you girls grind out 
pretty moonshine tales to tickle the prejudices of the half- 
informed you had better find out whether you are not doing 
service to Mammon rather than to Right.’’ But for the high 
standing of the writer, who for this once condescends to dilute 
her talent for some inscrutable reason, it would not be worth the 
space thus to exhibit the shallowness of her pamphleteering. 
Better stick to her trade, that of purveying honest fiction, as it at 
least is free from suspicion of being a hireling task. If the false 
doctrine and sectarian preaching could be eliminated these would 
be among the very best character studies. Mr. Frost’s illustra- 
tions are marvelously photographic. 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 








Old World Memories. By EDWARD LOWE TEMPLE Two volumes, 


illustrated. Boston: -L. C. Page & Co. 

We opened these elegantly made volumes with some mis- 
givings as to whether it is not late in the day to expect people 
to buy notes of the European tour. Forty years ago every 
minister who was treated to the trip by his adoring congrega- 
tion felt in duty bound to make a book out of his experiences. 
And what books most of them were! The custom has happily 
died out and not until we found we had been beguiled far 
into the second volume did it seem fit and proper to commend 
this particular breach of a wholesome rule. The author is not 
of the giddy crowd who degrade what is in truth an elevating 
pilgrimage into a mere jaunt. We mostly see on our travels 
that which we take along with us, and if insight and broad 
sympathies are not included, barren indeed will be our harvest 
of true delight. The author has a singularly gracious temper 
and touch as a recorder of the higher gains of sight-seeing. 
He admits that Europe has been written and re-written into 
its uttermost corner with such profusion of detail and from 
points of view so divergent as at times to be confusing. He 
pleads Hawthorne’s apology, that books of this sort are valuable 
not so much for the information they give as for the delight 
of ‘‘ reviewing the recollections and reawakening the emotions of 
persons already acquainted with the scenes described.’’ The 
summer tour was prepared for by the previous winter’s reading 
of favorite scenes in history, romance and poetry, the secret of 
success in pleasure travel. Guide books and the better sort of 
travel records are noticed, with sundry matters of interest to 
those making their first trip. Te author has a tender feeling 
for the beautiful in nature and art, and a gift for communi- 
cating his enjoyment of places and their associations. If here 
and there much is made of little, and errors of fact occasionally 
crop out, these rather heighten the charm of the conversational 
style, which makes this one of the most companionable books 
for the journey and certainly a delightful reviver of memories 
for ever after. The descriptive passages, particularly of the 
cathedrals, are admirable and most helpful. If anything; the 
indexes are rather over than underdone, a fault on the right 
side. With forty or fifty page views from photographs, these 
pocket volumes form at once a capital reference work and a very 
pleasing, instructive and permanently useful note book on the 
things best worth seeing, and how the best can be seen in 
them. 

* 
When Knighthood Was in Flower. By EDWIN CASKODEN. Indianapolis: 
The Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

A good old-fashioned romance of a fascinating and impulsive 

woman’s love. The heroine is Mary Tudor, Henry the Highth’s 





sister, depicted as a marvel of beauty, whom her royal brother 
wants to betroth to the dissolute old French king, Louis of Valois. 
Enter now on the stage a number of imposing historical person- 
ages, dukes, princesses and lordly folk, materials for a glorious 
romance all of the olden time. Mary has a busy time of it in 
playing her part. She loses her heart to young Charles Brandon, 
who has blinded his opponent in a duel. After the usual vicis- 
situdes the lovers are to be separated on pain of Brandon’s death. 
He resolves to fly to America. She puts on men’s clothes to 
follow him, but is detected when on board theship. To save her 
lover’s life Mary submits to marriage with the king, who is not 
happy ever afterwards, as the gentle bride manages to hold him 
aloof until his death restores her to her lover, who becomes Duke 
of Suffolk. The story is alive from first to last and will hold its 
nt among the historical romances that have flooded the land of 
ate. \ 

7 
A Thousand and One Gems of Poetry. Edited by CHARLES MacKay. 

New York: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 

This favorite compilation has reached the present twenty- 
third edition, which is signalized by a new supplement, contain- 
ing poems by Sir Edwin Arnold, Rossetti, Alfred Austin, Mathew 
Arnold and Browning. It has done pioneer service for many 
years in opening the rich stores of English and American song 
for the people. Charles Mackay knew the tastes and limitations 
of the working folk. If the book is now behind the standard of 
the times in construction its contents are most admirable for its 
own sake. 

x OK 
The P.itriots of Palestine. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.25. 

Whether this is a posthumous work or a new version of one 
of the earlier books of the late gifted writer we are not informed. 
It is in any case timely, now that the future of the Holy Land is 
being discussed from various points of view. The story of the 
Maccabees is probably less familiar to young readers than it 
deserves to be. Historically and as a picture of Oriental life and 
character in an age of grand romance, the story here told will 
kindle the spirit of patriotism in our own boys and girls, and may 
give them a taste for the fascinating literature now accumulating 
round the newly unearthed records of ancient peoples. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


SONGS FROM THE GHETTO. By Morris Rosenfeld. With prose translation 
by Leo Wiener. Pp. 115, Boston: Copeland & Day. $1.25. 


FATHER AND SON. By Arthur Paterson. Pp. 353. New York: R. F. 
Fenno & Co. $1.25. 


AMERICAN PROSE. 


Selections with critical introductions. Edited by 
George Rice Carpenter. 


Pp. 465. The Macmillan Co. §r.00. 


THE BASHFUL EARTHQUAKE and other Fables and Verses. By Oliver 
H rford, with many pictures by the author. Pp. 126. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


FRONTIER STORIES. By Cy Warman. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

THE Last Worp. A Christmas Legend of Long Ago. By Henry Van 
Dyke. Pp. 71. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Rep Rock. A Chronicle of Reconstruction. 
Pp. 584; illustrated, 


Pp. 246. New York: Charles 


By Thomas Nelson Page. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 








ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


The lamentable death of Harold Frederic has diverted dis- 
cussion from his literary work to the man and his perverse 
antipathy to medical science. With his choice of kill or cure 
treatments we in this place have nothing todo. Asa writer of 
novels his fame owes perhaps as much to his command of jour- 
nalistic resources as to the merits of his work. In times when 
fairly good books fall from the press thick as the leaves in Val- 
lambrosa, the novel is lucky that can claim the aid of a clan of 
powerful friends. As a newspaper correspondent stationed in 
London Harold Frederic’s letters were always readable, some- 
times measurably accurate in information, and occasionally his 
predictions were not quite wide of the mark. Latterly they 
grew curiously omniscient in tone, patronizing too, as though the 
writer labored under the delusion that two hemispheres throbbed 
to his pulse. He always meant well, even when bitter prejudice 
broke through its veil. 
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Israel Zangwill is not yet five and thirty, a trifling fact 
which has not hindered his coming across the sea to lecture our 
actors, dramatists and managers on their deplorable ignorance of 
the a, b, c, of their art. He is now enjoying the sensations of 
the wight who poked his nose into a hornet’s nest. They have 
risen at him with a mighty buzz and may have convinced even 
him that a hundred stings hurt worse than a Mauser bullet. 
From the business standpoint, and Zangwill is a tip-top business 
man, all this hullabaloo is fine advertisement. Still, there is 
something to be said for sticking to one’s own trade steadily as 
bringing a better fame in the long run than meddling with other 
people’s business. The actor fraternity justly complain that 
every man in the street flatters himself he knows the game as 
well, and could play it better, if he cared to, than they, who have 
served their time to it. Clearly, Zangwill’s trump card is to stay 
silent until he has written a better play than any now on the 


stage. If he can. 


KK 


* 


Trollope gloried in the statistics of his trade, novel-writing, 
which he contentedly compared to shoemaking. So many words 
a day, so many pounds sterling per annum. He has many 
disciples, but theirs is secular work. Now we are called on to 
admire the good lady, who, being blind, has written over 3,000 
hymns. A professional performer of sacred song once supplied 
her with forty titles, for which he wished her to make suitable 
verses. ‘This feat was duly accomplished, to the satisfaction of 
the gentleman as singer and seller of them, set to his own tunes. 
Another enterprising person in the same line called on the lady 
one day, telling her he had just forty minutes in which to catch 
the train, in which space of time he asked her to write words to 
fita tune he then hummed. ‘“‘ All right, I will do it,’’ said the 
expert hand. We quote the rest. ‘‘In a quarter of an hour the 
hymn, ‘ Safe in the Arms of Jesus,’ was completed, ‘It was an 
inspiration !’’’ said the lady. And her feat of merely writiug 
down and revising the verses in that time was little short of 
a miracle. 

* 

We have these many years remarked the strange and per- 
sistent mis-spelling of Edgar Allan Poe’s second name. Four 
times out of five it is printed with the English e instead of the 
Scotch a, as if to proclaim the ignorance or indifference of 
writers, typesetters and proof-correcters, when it comes to know- 
ing the proper name of their country’s one artist-poet. A leading 
daily, in its professedly literary column, turns T. Buchanan Read 
into Reid. This is not the first time by many we have observed 
the blunder, and it occurs in a recent poetry book. By and by 
it will become Ride, in honor of bis Sheridan poem. 

* 


In the New York 7zmes there appears a list of the fifty-two 
‘**best’’ books on ‘‘the Spanish war.’’ Half a hundred volumes 
of sound history this suggests, but inspection shows that about 
fifty of them were published before the war was thought of.— 
What’s in a name? 

yk 

Howard M. Jenkins, of Philadelphia, announces that he has 
in press for early issue, ‘‘ The Family of William Penn, Founder 
of Pennsylvania: His Ancestors and Descendants.’’ Mr. 
Jenkins is already the author of a memorial history of Phil- 
adelphia. 
; * yk 

The announcement that Richard Harding Davis’ ‘‘ The War 
of 1898,’’ drawn principally from his magazine articles, will be 
published some time in November by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
has been made, but an important additicn to this is in the news 
that Colonel Theodore Roosevelt is also to write the story of the 
war for the same house. Colonel Roosevelt’s work will first 
appear in the form of articles printed in Scrzbner’s Magazine. 


*y* 


Mr. E. S. Martin writes in Harper's Weekly:  ‘‘ Most 
persons in New York who really aspire to keep abreast of the 
times seem nowadays to feel the need of looking through from 
four to ten papers daily. Time was when a family that took 
in a newspaper felt that it got the news. Now every prudent 
family takes in a paper or two for the news and a few more asa 
precaution against being taken in. When you buy one or two 
newspapers a day the price does not matter much, but when you 
buy five or six the extra pennies are of more moment. A good 
many thrifty persons dislike as much to pay three cents for a 
newspaper as for a postage stamp.’’ 





And now we are to see editions of novels produced, in whole 
or in bits, as offerings on the shrine of actors who played in the 
dramatized versions. ‘‘ Maude Adams in the Little Minister,”’ is 
the title of a little edition-de-luxe souvenir published by R. H. 
Russell. Within appropriately designed covers are a dozen or 
so sheets of heavy half-tone card bearing reproductions in crayon 
and India ink of the principal scenes in which Miss Adams 
appears in Mr. Barrie’s well known play. The frontispiece is a 
half-tone reproduction of a, photograph of the actress as she 


appears off the stage. 


#, 


Little, Brown & Co. will issue, this fall, ‘‘ Sielanka, and 
Other Stories,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz ;’’ ‘‘ Exotics and Retro- 
spectives,’’ by Lafcadio Hearn; a new edition of Francis Park- 
man’s works; and ‘‘ Memoirs of Alphonse Daudet,’’ by Leon 
Daudet. 

Kk 

When publishers publish the prices they pay to their authors 
it is evident that advertisement is more in their minds than good 
taste. An American firm recently offered Kipling a standing 
rate of $300 for each thousand words of his entire literary out- 
put. But that lucky writer has succumbed to the more tempting 
bait of an English house, which has agreed to pay him $1,200 
each for only the English copyright of eight stories, length not 
stated, for a magazine. It is calculated that from the sale of 
foreign copyrights and book royalties he will receive somewhere 
about $5,000 for each story. 

*,* 

A reading public, nurtured in the belief that high prices and 
high quality always go together, reasons from puffs of this kind 
that no literature in the language can be as good as Kipling’s. 
The great man cannot lift the lid off his inkpot but out fly a 
troop of words so precious that word-merchants tumble over each 
other in their mad rush to buy them up at three, five, ten, per- 
haps even fifty cents a word, with an extra hundred dollars for 





each hatful of his inspired punctuation marks. How demoraliz- 
ing this cannot but be to a conscientious man of genius, the 
public neither see nor care. Genius or not, literature or not, 
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Underwear jo. ii find a good 


word for the ‘‘ Harderfold’’ under- 
garments. They’re so good that we 
secured the sole agency for them in 
Philadelphia. i 

We're talking to men. 


These garments are really composed 
of two layers or thicknesses of fabric 
—the idea being to get ventilation 
without chilling. In effect, you get 
sufficient warmth without the bungle- 
someness of heavy garments. 

Three weights—medium, winter 
and extra—each in gray or white. 

Undergarments for big men and 
little—drawers even varied in length 
of leg. 

Sizes up to 44 inch, $3.50 a gar- 
ment. 

Sizes 46, 48 and 50 inch, $4 a gar- 
ment. 


WOOLEN PAJAMAS— 


Uncle Sam taught the soldier boys 
how much better pajamas are than 
night shirts, and the demand grows 
greater constantly. They permit of 
room lounging and are more thor- 
oughly protective while sleeping. 
Some handsome Pajamas are here 
from our own factory; made of fine 
imported flannels in good patterns. 
Fairly worth five dollars though 
marked only $3.50 a suit. 

Other Pajamas from $2 to $5 a 
suit. , 

Chestnut Street. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 





The American’s 
Special Clubs 


Itis highly important that papers of the re- 
form press shall obtain at once a very largely 
increased circulation. To help secure this we 
have made special arrangements which enable 
you to get the leading papers at the very mini- 
mum cost. 

The ine subscription price of THE AmeRI- 
CAN is $2.00 per annum. We now offer to send 
it, together with any one of the following named 
papers, for the amount stated opposite the name 
of each paper respectively, to wit :—with 
THE REPRESENTATIVE, (Ignatius Don- 


Pe ethie” peen A 
THE NEW TIME, (Frederick Upham 
Adams) ny ee Pe ae” ee? SS 
THE MISSOURI WORLD, (Paul J. Dixon) 1.15 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS, (W. O. 
Atkeson - - 2 c© «© «© - 18 
WESTERN WORLD, (Abe Steinberger) - 1.30 
THE PEOPLH’S MESSENGER, (Frank 
Burkitt) =e 8 ae & sf 
MORGAN'S BUZZ SAW, (W. S. Morgan) 95 


THE FREE REPUBLIC, (Jo A. Parker) - 1.15 
THE REFERENDUM, (N. H. Motsinger) 1.30 


Another Offer. 

We will send THE AMERICAN and THE 
REPRESENTATIVE (Ignatius Donnelly’s 
paper), together with any one of the following 
named papers, for the amount stated opposite 
ae seme of each paper respectively, to wit :— 


t 
7am Sey TIME, (Frederick Upham ‘ 
OT ee eS ee , 
THE MISSOURI WORLD, (Paul J. Dixon) 1. 
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Atkeson) - - - = = -= - 2 
WESTERN WORLD, (Abe Steinberger) - 2 
THE PEOPLE’S MESSENGER, (Frank 
Burkitt) - - - - - - -2 
MORGAN'S BUZZ SAW, (W. S. Morgan) 
THE FREE REPUBLIC, 9 A. Parker) - 
THE REFERENDBSM, (N. H. Motsinger) 2 


Other Combinations. 
THE AMERICAN \ 
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00 
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25 
65 
85 
00 
THE NEW TIME $1.75 
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THE AMERICAN P 
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THE PEOPLE’S MESSENGER 

THE AMERICAN "0 
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THE REFERENDUM 
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PHILADELPHIA ILLUSTRATED. 
A Charmin 


Gift Book. 
Philadelphia : 
THE PLACE AND ITS PEOPLE 


By AGNES REPPLIER, author of 
“Points of View,’’ “Essays in Minia- 
ture,’ etc. Full page photographic 
reproductions illustrate the book and 
drawings especially prepared for this 
work by E. C. Peixotto. 

Cloth, crown 8vo., $2.50. 


In the same series aud in some sort uni- 
form with the charming volume on New Or- 
leans which Miss Grace King brought out a 
year or two ago, Miss 
Repplier, in her history 
of Philadelphia, has 


H traced the fortunes of 
iene es gan the Quaker City from 


ATTRACTIVELY the day that Charles II. 


DISPLAYED. granted the province of 
Sylvania” to William 

Penn, and gave his 

royal blessing in the harbor of London to 
Penn's first colonists, down to these years of 


race. 
. The book is full of a quiint charm and will 
be very popular not only in Philadelphia, 
but among that city’s many friends through- 
out the country. 


A Companion Volume. 


New Orleans: 
THE PLACE AND THE PEOPLE. 


By Grace King, Author of ‘‘ De Soto 
and His Friends on the Coast of Florida,” 
“Balcony Stories,’ etc. With num- 
erous illustrations, by FRANCES E. JONES. 

Cloth, crown $8vo, $2.50. 


“This pen picture of New Orleans is an 
admira sle one ; the book, finely illustrated, 
is one of the best recently sent out by ts 
publishers, who makeja 
specialty of the best 
books.”—Dazly Adver- 
tiser, Boston. 

** Most Barter 
and most d lightful. 
It stands quite alone 
among our local his- 
tories, and it renders a portrait of the varied 
life of the past whch. is most living.”— 
WILLIAM DEAy H: WELL. in Literature. 

“ Facts and figures and dates are all duly 
arrayed, but so subtly and with such be- 
witching grace that not a line is dull or 
dry."’--Times Herald, Chicago. 

Send for a circular. 

Addr ss, 

THt MACMILLAN COMPANY. 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


PULISTS, SOCIA 


Democrats wanted tosell reform books, Catalog free,sample 
and terms 10 cts, CHARLES H. KERR & CO. , 50 Fifth Av., 


THE STORY OF 


“A MOST FASCI- 
NATING BOOK.” 
—Sp ingfield Re- 
publican, 
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Strength it is Unsurpassed, 


You can tearn al) about it 
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this commercializing of authorship is the curse of the time, and 
is already working its own damnation. People who humbug 
themselves by hurrying up to worship the trade-mark idols of the 
hour, simply because they are the rage, scarcely deserve the pity 
that is freely expressed for those who know little or nothing of 
time-tried literature except at second hand. It is only fair to 
Kipling to admit that he of all our temporarily popular writers is 
least chargeable with posing or fawning on the public. 


+,* 


Among the ‘‘ literary ’’ items in a Sunday paper are several 
of breathless universal interest. We learn with equal profit and 
delight that Tittletat, the novelist, never writes but when smok- 
ing a short pipe ; Looney, the great minor poet, always sits ina 
mirrored room so.that he can see whether he has struck the cor- 


' rect fine frenzied pose of head ; Drivelie, the mystic rhapsodist, 


cultivates an owl-like expression and a sepulchral utterance ; 
Slimer, the critic, has spent his vacation in showing the log- 
rollers of Maine the practical advantages of a judicious use of 
oleomargerine in their business; Bouncer, the eminent special 
war correspondent, spends his mornings in costume recitals of 
General Washington’s military despatches, and his evenings in 
practising on the ancient harp of Greece. Belinda Jane Hodge- 
podge is going to devote the winter to her favorite occupation of 
creating one new novel of her own out of three old ones by 
other people. Lovers of Sally Lunn’s exquisite sonnets will be 
delighted to hear that she intends to publish a volume of exceed- 
ingly blank verse, entitled ‘‘Ah Me!’’ That brilliant story 
teller, Daffie Down Diller, always when she writes arrays herself 
in the elegant Empire robe she wore at the Badley Barskin’s cos- 
tume ball, which won such admiration from the foreign noblemen 
present and gained her the privilege of intimacy with the richest 
leaders of New York society. 
* 


The copyright problem comes to the front again in connec- 
tion with the much praised French play, ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac.’’ 
The author, E. Rostand, printed the text without copyrighting 
it. Any one could legally put it on the stage. Richard Mans- 
field honorably paid the author a thousand dollars as royalties in 
advance for the right of presenting the authorized version, also 
contracting to pay 5 per cent. on the first five thousand dollars 
gross weekly receipts and ro per cent. on all sums above this 
amount. Augustus Daly decided to produce the play, not in 
competition with Mansfield but to give Miss Rehan a new part, 
and not to give the piece in the same cities at the same time. 
Now comes the showman Brady, who runs Corbett the pugilist, 
and announces that he will soon have six Cyrano companies on 
the road. This means that an unscrupulous pirate is free to use 
a French author’s play, for which he proffers no remuneration, to 
annoy and cause serious loss to a couple of honorable fellow 
countrymen of his. They may console themselves with the 
reflection that the American people are not likely to encourage 
one who vulgarizes a work of art to fill his pockets at honest 


men’s expense. 
HK 


The Doubleday & McClure Company are pioneering in a new 
direction. They offer to send their fifty cent Home Library 
volumes post-paid to any address on approval, to be paid for if 
satisfactory, or returned if not wanted. The Roycroft Printing 
Shop has followed—or created—this practice, but its books are 
costly and appeal to a select class. The outcome of this venture 
with low-priced volumes will be watched with interest. This is 
the age of push, and—in trade—it is still apparently an age of 
faith. Samples of everything eatable, drinkable and wearable 


can be had for the asking. 
* 


Mrs. Kate Freiligrath-Kroeker has published in a recent 
number of Cosmopolis an article on her father’s work as a trans- 
lator. 

In the front rank among the poet-translators of Germany 
stands Ferdinand Freiligrath. ‘Translation was with him almost 
as imperious a passion as the impulse to original composition. 
He was practically the first to introduce Tennyson to the German 
public. Longfellow, too, was a favorite ; indeed, the list of the 
poets of France and England whose poems Freiligrath translated 
is long and varied. Chief among them is Burns. He knew that 
some poems were untranslatable, and these, after heartbreaking 
efforts, he heroically abandoned, but he attacked every difficulty 
before allowing it to daunt him. 





ECULIAR 


TO OUR SOIL. 


Catarrh is an 
American disease. 
Mrs. Greger, Bagby, 
Tex.,says: ‘‘Pe-ru-na 
has done so much good 
for me that I am able 
to do my own work.” 
Mr. JacobGriffin, Elmer, 
Mich., writes: ‘“‘I was very 
¢ nervous and unable to 
work. I have taken several 
bottles of Pe-ru-na and 
am entirely well.” 
Esther Luther, Frank- 
linsville, N. C., says: ‘‘I 
took your Pe-ru-na for 
deafness can hear now as 
well as I ever could.” 
Aug. Tryloff, Mt. Clem- 
ens, Mich.,writes: ‘‘ Lhad 
i, la grippe and it left me 
ANN with a terrible cough. I 
> took Pe-ru-na and was 
fio" cured.” 
Mrs. E. Guest, Kearney, 
Buffalo Co., Neb., writes: 
**T took your Pe-ru-na for 
catarrh, and can say that 
I am now entirely cured 
of it.” 
H. Walter Brady, Cas- 
cade, Ark., says: “‘I had 
funning ears. It was so 
offensive I excluded my- 
self from all society. After 
’ I had borne it fourteen 
years I read Dr. Hartman’s book called 
‘The Ills of Life.’ I took seventeen 
dollars’ worth of his remedies and am 
entirely cured.” 












































Ask aay druggist for a Pe-ru-ua Almanac for the year 1899 
qutennennenenetnneer sen memnae~<cmee | 


**CASCARETS do all claimed for them 
and are atruly wonderful medicine. I have often 
wished for a medicine pleasant to take and at last 
have found itin Cascarets. Since taking them, my 
blood has been purified and my complexion has im- 
proved wonderfully and I feel much better in every 
way.’ Mrs. SALLIE KE. SELLAKS, Luttrell, Tenn. 







CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED . 


Pleasant, Palatable. Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 25c, 0c. 


es. CURE CONSTIPATION. .. 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 319 


NO-TO-BAG fists t0CUEE Tobacco Habit 








CATARRH! ASTHMA! 


IBE_ CONTAINING MEDICINE. CORRUGATED ENO. CAP 






Blanchard’s Hard Rubber Pocket Inhaler will 
CURE CATARRH, however deep seated; Neu- 
ralgia, Sore Throat, Asthma, Bronchitis, etc., 
instantly relieved. Price, by mail, 50 cents.* 

BLANCHARD MFG. Co., Dept. 199, Cincinnati, Oo. 


\ hen Writing Mention this Paper. 





It reste with you whether you continue the 

nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 

removes the desire for tobacco, with- 

out nervous distress, expels nico- 

tine, purifies the blood, re- 

stores lost manhood, 

makes ys strong 

in - . aes 

an e 

book. your own , who 

will vouch for us. Take it with 

a will, patiently, persistently. One 

ben. usually cures; 3 boxes, 


jaran to cure, or we refund money. 
Gterling Remedy Co., Chienge, Moatreal, How Terk. 
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Great talkers, little doers. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE will assume control of Frank Leslie’s | duced to one dollar a year. 


Popular Monthly, beginning with the November number. The 
*,* form of the magazine will be changed and its price will be re- 











To those who have no General Reference Work of Universal Knowledge (comprising both Cyclopedia and Dic- 
tionary ), and to those who have been trying to get ape | with out-of-date publications, which lack just the informa- 
tion most needed—a [Magnificent Opportunity is now afforded in our great Introductory Distribution, for advertis- 
ing purposes only, of 


The People’s Cyclopedia and Dictionary 
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Over 110,000 Encyclopedic Subjects Treated. Over 250,000 Words Defined. Magnificent Color Plates 
Showing Races of Mankind, Animals, Birds, Etc. 


Ths MONUMENTAL WORK has already had a sale of over 165,000 sets throughout the United States, and Canada, having already 

gone through eighteen separate editions. THE NEW NINETEENTH EDITION (shown above) is now ready. Prior to the regular 
subscription canvass which soon begins, the publishers propors to distribute a limited number of sets for advertising purposes only. 
They adopt this course so that this new edition of the PEOPLE’S may be easily compared with all other cyclopedias and dictionaries 
before the public. This plan is sure to result in wide-spread and faverable publicity for the People’s, which is the Greatest of all 
Reference Libraries ; our canvassing agents will thus be enabled to sell many sets at the regular subscription price of $75 to $90 a set; 
according to binding. We want these awe sea neg? & sets to be distributed quickly, and to accomplish this object, it has been decided to 
make a substantial sacrifice, and, therefore, for this introductory distribution we offer these special sets. 


SECURES IMMEDIATE POSSESSION OF THE 
LESS THA HALE PRIGE Z | ENTIRE SET OF 12 SUPERB VOLUMES. 
OVER A YEAR TO PAY THE BALANCE, 


This is positively the greatest bargain ever offered in a strictly high-class standard subscription work. 


WHAT THIS GREAT WORK REALLY IS. 


THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA AND DICTIONARY is the complete equivalent of a whole library of special reference works. It is 
the best, because the most practically useful, as well as the latest and highest in scholarship. 


AS A CYCLOPEDIA. AS A DICTIONARY. 

It is the best of all, because PRACTICALLY USEFUL, as well It is the VERY LATEST in existence, and. contains thousands 
as the LATEST and MOST SCHOLARLY. It contains over 110,000 | of words not found in any other reference work, and scores of other 
wee eres snk ects; the Britannica has about 27,000. JUST | terms RECENTLY CALLED INTO EXISTENCE by the progress of 
t 8 | The whole range of human knowledge condensed | modern science and now forming a necessary part of every scholar's 

or your F STANT USE by world-famous scientists. It isa TIME- | vocabulary. It gives the history, derivation, spelling, pronunciation, 
SA ear or busy men; a COLLEGE EDUCATION for plodding | and varied meanings of each legitimate Knglish word, past and 
students us BRAIN-DEVELOPER soe ambitious mechanics; an | present. Compared with this thoroughly up-to-date ublication, 
INEXHAUSTIBLE TREASURE-HOUSE OF INFORMATION for | even the la of other reference works is YEARS BEHIND THE 
each member of every family. It easily takes the place of any | agp. It contains OVER 25.000 MORE WORDS THAN ANY OTHER 
dozen other reference books that could be named. It is truly a | DICTIONARY. i 

AS A CAZETTEER. 


FAMILY NECESSITY. 
AS AN ATLAS. 
It presents LATE MAPS (IN COLOR), andcharts (nearly 300 It embodies the census,: statistics for THE ENTIRE WORLD, 
of them) delineating ever rtion of the known world. ese | and hundreds of valuable articles on INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL 
TOPICS, from information elicited by the investigators of the U.S, 
of recent changes in geographical knowledge. CENSUS BUREAU. 


are ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE to a proper understanding 
WORDS, THINGS, PERSONS, PLACES, EVENTS. 


Day by day, in newspaper and magazine pending or in study, we happen upon words and the names of things, S, places, or 
events about which we — be in doubt. THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA AND DICTIONARY is not only a marvellous = gage O of 
the learning and wisdom of the past, but is a great ‘‘ question answerer ’’ regarding the knowledge of to-day, with reference to which 
other works are inadequate. 
Fill out this order blank and send same, with $1 as first payment on the work, to 
THESE SPLENDID SETS. POO ES CHULOPSDI AND DICTIONARY te CL Otir HALP-RUSSIA Noung 
R in or = nding 
TH ES E SPLENDID SETS. as you may select. Your first payment is only $1 in either case, and the balance is 
parents at the rate of $2 monthly for 15 months 
s) 
































r the CLOTH binding, and $2 monthly for 19 
months for the HALF- ISSLA style. On receipt of 22% ORDER BLANK. 
soe set 3 = nya . Don am Raine Ln Lc eecagge nage = B= a PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA AND DICTIONARY CLUB. 
may be returned and your payment will be prompt! soe% 
refuaded by the r of this paper. Gar om - ze Baltor of the 
dence that the volumes will be gladly received, #2 Please enter my name for one set in Bind- 
thoroughly appreciated, and cheerfully paid for is S525 ing of PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA AND DICTIONARY in 12 yolumes, 
clearly shown by sending a set of books, the retail z mt} to be delivered at once. Inclosed please find $1, and I agree to pay $a 
= Ag ght on nor So = aay? ass 6 | per month according to the terms of your special offer. 
buted at the above price is limited, and appli- | &*5= | Name,” Town, 
cation should therefore be made at once. is pit 
distribution will be made through THE PEOPLE’S stn § County, State, 
CYCLOPEDIA and DICTIONARY CLUB, of which 








this paper is the representative. e 


e Send Your Letter to PEQPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA AND DICTIONARY CLUB, Care this Paper 
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were required to 4 
perfect our new > 


““Uesta”’ 
Cubular 


Lantern which we ¢ 
now offer as some- 
thing extraordi- 4 
nary in the Lantern line. It has the ¢ 
Ratlroad Lantern’s rugged constituY 
tion joined to the tubular system, and 4 
the result is a splendid light-giving, 
wear and abuse resister. We will, 
) if desired, mail our special Circular § 
of the ‘‘ Vesta” Lan&rn ; or, upon q 
receipt of $1.00, we will send you 
(freight prepaid ) the very best Lan- 
tern for general service you ever saw. ¢ 
Why not “see it” on those terms ? 


Our Illustrated Catalogue is Mailed Free. 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 


” 60 Laight St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1840. 
Only good Lanterns ave stamped ‘‘ DIETZ.” 
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7,000 BICYCLES 
carried over from 1897 Must BE 
SACRIFICED now. New High 
Grade, all styles, best equipment, 
GUARANTEED. 


$9.75 TO $17.00 
Used Wheels, late models, all 
makes, $3.00 to $12.00. WE SHIP 
ON APPROVAL WITHOUT A CENT 
PAYMENT. Write for Bargain 
List ani Art Catalogue of Swell 
’98 Models, 


BICYCLE FREE 


for season to advertise them. 
Rider Agents wanted. Lear 
how to Earn a Bicycle and make 
money. 


J.L. MEAD CYCLE CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
































est School Ink is RBOUR'S 
TABLET INK, It cannot freeze, 
spill or evaporate. You make it as 
ou need it. Asa fluid it writes black, 
oes not gum or corrode a pen and is 
manent. 6 gal. delivered, $2.50, 
gal. delivered, $9.00. Send 5e in 
stamps for black, red and_ purple 
worth 15c. BARBOUR TABLET INE C0., 
Evansville, Ind. 






The best, most convenient and cheap- | 
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IMPROVED BREATHING 
TUBE. 


Best device ever 
imvented to 
prevent 
and 

















eure Colds, Catarrh § 
Consumption, Asthma and all 
Throat diseases, Invaluable for public § 
speakers and singers for improving voles. f 
tamp for description and testimonials t 





Send 
Q:HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass.) 
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